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_ THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE SWEDES AND THE eo 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN AMERICA 
By Nelson H. Burr 
> I. 


HE tercentenary of the establishment of New Sweden has a pecu- 
"| ir interest for Episcopalians, because of the long and intimate 

relations between the colonial missions of the national churches of 
Sweden and England. At this time American Churchmen should recall 
their immense debt to the Swedish colonial churches and realize the 
obligation to renew and continue the bond of affection with their modern 
successors, hoping that it may contribute to the growing reunion of 
Christendom. 

Like the Church of England, the Lutheran national Church of 
Sweden played an outstanding part in the colonial movement of the 
seventeenth century. New Sweden was a long-cherished dream of the 
great King Gustavus Adolphus and his chancellor, Axel Oxenstierna. 
It assumed reality in 1638, when the first ship bearing colonists and 
soldiers plowed up the sea-like mouth of the Delaware. The adven- 
turers for church and country located their first stronghold and dwell- 
ings near the mouth of the present Christina Creek at Wilmington, 
named in honor of Queen Christina, a daughter of Gustavus and a 
patroness of New Sweden. With the second expedition, 1639-1640, 
came a priest of the national Lutheran Church, Reorus Torkillus. He 
preached, catechized and comforted in the fort and the crude log 


dwellings at the edge of the wilderness, until a little church was built 
in 1641-1642, at Christina.’ 


1Johnson, Amandus, The Swedish Settlements on the Delaware, I, pp. 205, 
372, 373; II, p. 697—Hazard, Samuel, Register of Pennsylvania, IV p. tp 
Keen, Gregory B., The Swedish and Dutch Settlements on the Delaware, Address, 
Feb. 23, 1892,—Papers of the Historical 9 of Delaware, XI, Crane Hook 
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Reinforced by shiploads of soldiers, traders, farmers and foresters, 
for seventeen years New Sweden gradually extended from the future | 
site of Philadelphia to the vicinity of Salem, New Jersey, in spite of : 
more or less opposition from the Dutch and the English. When the © 
strong hand of Governor Peter Stuyvesant annexed the colony to New 
Netherland in 1655, it had become a thinly scattered community of — : 
several hundred Swedes, Finns and Dutch, with Swedish the predomi-_ 
nant tongue and Lutheranism the predominant faith. The church al- rs 
ready had struck deep roots, fostered by the home government and the 
local authorities. The most distinguished governor and patron of the : 
church was Johan Printz, whose vast girth was proportionate to his 
ambitions for the development of New Sweden. Like other rough 

7 soldiers of the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648), he probably could 4 
r swear till the leaves on the trees shook. He once bragged that with a 4 
few more soldiers he would break the neck of every Indian on the . 
river, and he certainly ruled with a high hand. At his accession in 
1642, he received orders to promote the church’s interests and the con- of 
version of the Indians. With the respect to the latter he was frankly ‘ 
doubtful of success, but he strove to maintain the church in old-country 
fashion. With a soldier’s eye for the strategic advantages of the site of fi 
Philadelphia, he made nearby Tinicum (or Tenakong) Island the capi- 
tal of New Sweden. There he built his log palace—“Printz Hall”—_ 
lived rather like a lord of the manor, and erected a small log church, — 
consecrated in 1646. This was the forerunner of the famous Swedish ~ : 
churches in and about Philadelphia. His successor, Johan Rising (1653- ‘af 
1655), also endeavored to make regular provision for support of the as 
_ clergy and conformity to Swedish liturgy.? 

a) 4 Before the Dutch conquest of 1655, and from then until the begin- 
> _ ning of English rule nine years later, several priests ministered to the 
a 4 - soldiers and settlers. The most notable of these was Johan Campanius 


Church, &c., Pusey, Pennock, p. 8—Lutheran Church Review, No. 2, April, 1896, 


ms drt. II, The Lutheran Church and the Province of Pennsylvania in the Seven- 
ea teenth Century, Schmauk, Theodore E., pp. 136, 137—Memoirs of the Historical 
——s- Society of Pennsylvania, XI, A History of New Sweden, or The Settlements on 
’ the River Delaware, pp. 24, 85-86.—Richards, Samuel H., New Stockholm, pp. 5-6. 
_ —Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, III, The Founding of New 
_ Sweden, 1637-1642, Odhner, C. T., pp. 398, 399; VIII, The History of the Colony 
— of New Sweden, Sprinchorn, C. K. S., p. 245. 
2Johnson, op. cit., I, p. 373; II, p. 546—Johnson, Amandus, The Swedes on 
the Delaware, I, p. 296.—Johnson, Amandus, Editor, The Instruction for Johan 
_-- Printz, Governor of New Sweden, pp. 33-34, 94-96.—Acrelius, op. cit., pp. 39-40, 
—— 43.—Schmauk, op. cit., pp. 137, 138—Richards, op. cit., p. 6—Pusey, op. cit., p. 9. 
lia op. cit—Sprinchorn, op. cit., in Penna. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., VII, pp. 
408, 409.—Myers, Albert C., Editor, Narratives of Early Pennsylvania, West New 
Jersey and Delaware, pp. 122, 150—Winsor, Justin, Narrative and Critical His- 
tory of America, IV, pp. 452-453—Clay, Jehn C., Annals of the Swedes on the 
—- Delaware, pp. 20-21, 23, 24—Norberg, Otto, The Mission of the Church of Sweden 
on the Delaware, &c., MS., p. 24. 4 
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Holm, who came over in 1642-1643. His translation of Luther’s small 
catechism into the Delaware Indian tongue was finally printed by order 
of King Charles XI and used by later Swedish missionaries. (See below) 
To guard the approach to the upper settlements, Fort Elfsborg was 
built on the New Jersey side of the river in 1643, at Elsinborough near 
the present Salem. The priest temporarily stationed there, Israel Holg 
Fluviander, undoubtedly was the first resident clergyman in New Jersey. 
The stronghold eventually was abandoned, partly because it was found 
impracticable for defense and partly because the swarms of mosquitos 
made life so unbearable that it was called “Myggenborg”—mosquito 
town. Another important pioneer missionary was Lars (Lawrence) 
Lock, who came in 1647 and served long after Swedish rule had passed 
into history, ministering to the Swedes, Finns and Hollanders.* 

Under Dutch and English dominion, the colony settled into a long 
period of gradual expansion and assimilation of its elements into one 
stock. Within several generations the Swedes, Finns and Dutch were 
blended by marriage and social intercourse into a predominantly Swed- 
ish community. The large immigration of British Quakers after 1680 
found the Swedes as a thinly settled community of quiet, industrious 
farmers with large families. In the course of time some of them became 
fairly wealthy, attained high positions in the government and became 
assimilated with the surrounding English culture. Most of them, how- 
ever, lived close to the land and clung to their language and customs for 
generations, as their social life centered largely in the churches served 
by missionaries from the old country.‘ 

Little is known of their religious history from the beginning of 
Dutch rule, except that during this and the early part of the English 
period they apparently passed through a time of increasingly irregular 
services and waning spiritual zeal. For many years the only pastor of 
the Lutheran national church was Lars Lock, who at one time or an- 
other served all the Swedes from Philadelphia to Newcastle. Other 
preachers, not of the Swedish Church, ministered occasionally, including 
Jacob Fabritius, a Dutch Lutheran from New York. They were not 
entirely satisfactory, and the Swedes and Finns of Crane Hook even 
complained against Fabritius for preaching in Dutch, which they could 

8Johnson, Swedish Settlements, I, pp. 303, 339, 371, 372, 373; II, pp. 582, 678- 
679, 681.—Schmauk, p. 138.—Instruction for Printz, pp. 21, 24, 25.—Acrelius, pp. 
29, 45 —Clay, op. cit., pp. 20, 27-28, 36-37.—Haz card, Register, V, p. 15.—Myers, 
op. cit., pp. 79, 80.—Norberg, pp. 20, 26-27.—Pusey, pp. 10, 11 _—Sprinchorn, VIL, 
p. 409, VIII, pp. 22, 245—Odhner, p. 409.—Collection D, Swedish MSS., Hist. 


Soc. of Penna., Seventeen Historical Documents concerning the Early Settlements 
of the Swedes on the River Delaware, XVII. 


Clay, p. 72—Scharf, J. T., History of Delaware, I, pp. 147, 148, 154, 155.— 
Winsor, IV, p. 488—Holm, Thomas C., A Short Description of the Province of 
New Sweden, &. ., nm Penn. Hist. Soc. Memoirs, III, p. 67.—Acrelius, pp. 114-115, 
193.—Norberg, p. 45, footnote—Sprinchorn, VIII, pp. 242-244. 
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hardly understand. The most solid accomplishment of this long period 
was the organization of two parishes in 1672, with a request for the 
final consent of the English government. The upper parish centered at 
Wicacoa, where an old block-house was converted into a church. Fabri- 
tius came to preach there in 1677, after several years of service at Crane 
Hook. The lower parish centered at Crane Hook (or Tranhook) 
Church, built in 1666-1667 and supposed to be conveniently situated for _ 
the Dutch and Swedish Lutherans of Newcastle and Christina. The if 


116 


Swedish settlers in West Jersey belonged to the nearest church, occa- 


sionally going to service across the broad and sometimes stormy river.° — 


As Lock and Fabritius aged and were less able to endure the _ 
fatigues of travel and ministration, the spiritual condition and even the 
existence of the churches lay open to grave dangers. Lock became very 
lame and died in 1688, and his colleague, who had been blind for a long | 
time, followed him in 1693. The churches were thus left to the minis- | 
trations of lay-readers: Anders Bengtson at Wicacoa or Tinicum and _ 
Charles Springer at Christina or Crane Hook. Although William Penn, 
the Proprietor of Pennsylvania and Delaware, offered to help in se- _ 
curing new pastors and books from Sweden, through his influence in 
England, little came of it except some books, and by 1691 the situation __ 
ts yas threatening. The influx of English-speaking settlers seemed likely __ 
to undermine the social solidarity and language of the Swedes (as it 
finally did) and the pervasive influence of Quakerism threatened to 
prevail over orthodoxy.® 


= At that juncture the churches providentially received a new lease 


al 


was Anders Printz, a traveler, who upon his return to Sweden inter- 
ceded for the people with John Thelin, secretary and postmaster at 
Gothenburg, who carried the story to King Charles XI. The other 
_ was Charles Springer, who for many years served his countrymen as a 
letter-writer, teacher and lay-reader. He is said to have come to 
_ America through the practice of “spiriting” or “crimping” (practically 
kidnapping) young persons to the colonies as servants and laborers. . 
He found his way thus to Virginia and finally to his countrymen on the 
Delaware. Impressed by the languishing condition of the churches, he 
_also moved the people to appeal to the motherland, and conducted their ae 
correspondence concerning the renewal of the mission. Their repeated 
pleas aroused the King to consult with Doctor Jesper Svedberg, later 
5Clay, pp. 36, 37, 38, 76—Myers, pp. 79-80.—S princhorn, VIII, p. 246.—John- 
son, Swed. Set., II, pp. 668, 669.—Acrelius, pp. 85-86, 100 ff., 176, 177, 178,-179.— 


Pusey, pp. 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23—Schmauk, pp. 138, 139, 140. New 
York Colonial Documents, XII, pp. 529, 539. 


®Clay, pp. 33, 38, 39-40, 45 —Myers, pp. 79-80.—Acrelius, pp. 114-115, 179-181. 
—Pusey, pp. 23, 26. 
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the Bishop of Skara, who urged him to aid the American churches by 
placing the matter in the hands of the Archbishop of Uppsala, Doctor 
Olaus Suebilious, the clerical head of the national Church of Sweden. 
These events, occurring between 1691 and 1696, revived interest in the 
remote, lost colony and resulted in a new mission that survived until 
after the Revolution.’ 

The mission began in 1697, with the coming of three priests: 
Andrew Rudman, Erik Bjork and Jonas Auren. The King was per- 
sonally interested in them, promised suitable provision for them when 
they returned and supplied them with travel money, books for the 
churches and their parishioners, and copies of Holm’s famous transla- 
tion of the catechism. He thus set an example to later monarchs, 
especially Charles XII, who even during his Polish campaigns and 
exile in Turkey sent letters, books and other tokens of interest to 
the American churches. Another most gracious patron was the 
esteemed Doctor Jesper Svedberg, who became Bishop of Skara in 
1702 and was specially commissioned by the King to superintend the 
American Mission. In a letter to the Philadelphia congregation in 
1719, he assured the churches that he would care for them as long as 
God spared his life. He labored for them for over forty years, until 
his death in 1735, partly through co-operation with the Anglican Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, ramiliarly called the 
S. P. G., of which he became a fellow in 1712. He constantly exhorted _ 
the clergy to cherish and serve the Episcopal churches and to live with _ 
them as brethren. Other Swedish prelates were keenly interested, es- 
pecially the Archbishops of Uppsala and Doctor Bilberge, the Bishop 
of Strengnas, who became a member of the S. P. G.° 

The mission became well organized and maintained communica- 
tion with the Archbishop and Consistory of Uppsala, Bishop Svedberg _ 
and the S. P. G., and the missionaries generally used to write individu- 
ally to learned friends in their motherland. There was usually a 
Provost, Commissary or Dean of the mission, who acted as a vice- 
bishop and presided at meetings of the clergy. He kept in touch with 


7Clay, p. 45.—Ferris, Benjamin, History of the Original Settlements on the — 
Delaware, pp. 151, 152.—Holm, p. 92.—Acrelius, pp. XVII, XVIII, 181-198.—Nor- | 
berg, pp. 49-50, footenote, and p. 51. 

8Clay, pp. 52-53, 54, 55, 90, 95, 102-104.—Ferris, op. cit., p. 153—Holm, pp. 
92, 100, 101.—Acrelius, pp. XX, XXI, 198-201, 366-369.—Papers of the Historical 
Society of Delaware, IX, Records of Holy Trinity (Old Swedes) Church, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, &c., pp. 14, 71, 72, 73, 82, 118, 140, 147, 159, 197, 198, 247- 
248, 256, 257.—Norberg, pp. 77, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83—Sprinchorn, VIII, p. 246— _ 
Autograph Coll. of the Hist. Soc. of Penna., Letter from Bishop Jesper Svedberg, | 
Aug., 1719. “To the Christian Swedes Congregation in Philadelphia.”—Coll. of 
Genealogical Soc. of Penna., Trinity P. E. Ch., Swedesboro, N. J., Baptisms, 
Marriages, Deaths, 1713-1796, pp. 34, 48, 51, 53, 130, 135, 136, 137. Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, Annual Sermon pamphlets (with 
Proceedings): 1719, 1720, 1721, 1724, 1727, 1728, 1729. ae - 
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the clergy of other churches, especially the German Lutherans and the 
_ Anglicans, which contributed largely to interchurch friendship and co- 
operation. Nearly all the Swedish clergy were distinguished men, and 
this was especially true of most of the Provosts, who would have adorned 
any church by their abilities as preachers, pastors, administrators and 
authors. Some of the clergy died on the mission, but others returned 
to Sweden for promotion to honorable positions. During the period 
of the mission, from 1697 to 1789, not less than twenty-four priests, as 
well as several schoolmasters, crossed the ocean to serve their country- 
men on the Delaware. There were also some clergymen who came over 
without the official auspices of the mission.° 
The first missionaries landed in June, 1697, at Elk River in Mary- 
land, near the head of Chesapeake Bay, and were joyfully welcomed by 
the Swedish-speaking settlers, who then numbered about twelve hun- 
dred. Auren ministered at Elk River to a few Swedish families, and 
to the Pennsylvania Indians at Conestoga and the West Jersey Swedes. 
Bjork and Rudman proceeded with amazing energy to inspire, trans- 
form and build up the Christina and Philadelphia parishes. Becoming 
ashamed of the dilapidated churches at Crane Hook and Wicacoa, they 
built and had consecrated the present “Old Swedes” (Holy Trinity) 
Church at Christina (Wilmington) in 1698-1699, and Gloria Dei (Glory 
of God) Church at Wicacoa in 1700. Still standing among the graves 
of Swedish pioneers, in the roaring industrial and commercial centers 
that have enclosed them, these churches are among the oldest in the 
country in continuous use. Their present connection with the Episco- 
pal Church recalls Episcopalian interest in their erection and dedication. 
The ancient parish records tell us that John Harrison and his son, of 
the Episcopal church in Philadelphia, took an important share in the 
building of Holy Trinity at Christina. In spite of opposition from the 
west-side churches, the numerous Swedes in West Jersey soon began 
to demand a church, probably because they were tired of crossing the 
river in small boats and in all kinds of weather. In 1704, under the 
unauthorized ministry of Lars Tolstadius, they dedicated Trinity Church 
at Raccoon (now Swedesborough). In 1715, by order of Bishop Sved- 
berg, West Jersey was erected into a parish, and in 1717 Saint George’s 
Church at Penn’s Neck was dedicated. In 1784-1786, under the min- 
istry of the last surviving missionary, Doctor Nicholas Collin, the 
church at Raccoon was replaced by the present handsome classical edi- 


%Scharf, op. cit., I, pp. 155, 159—Holm. pp. 101, 102, 103-106, 109-111.— 
Acrelius, pp. IX, XXIII, XXIV —Reynolds, Wm. M., The Swedish Church in 
America, Discourse, May 18, 1848, pp. 31, 32, 33—The Swedes and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, pamphlet, pp. 10-11—Penna. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., XV, pp. 
481-485. Stille, Charles J., Archivum Americanum in the Consistory Court of the 
Archbishop of Upsal; XVI, pp. 349-358, Collin, Nicholas, A Brief Account of the 
Swedish Mission from its Commencement until its Cessation. 
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fice, with white trim and a tower commanding a fine view of the | : 
meadows.’° 
Several other churches were established during the mission period, 
for the faith of the Swedish national church was carried far and wide > 
by the prolific pioneer families. They spread to Elk River in Mary- 
land, near the head of the bay, where they mingled with the English 
Episcopalians and other colonists. In Newcastle County, Delaware, 
some settled as far south as Appoquinimink. In Pennsylvania they — 
gradually became diffused throughout all the older southeastern coun- 
ties, from Neshaminy Creek in Bucks County to the southern line of | 
Chester (including the present Delaware County), and along the 
Schuylkill valley from Kingsessing (West Philadelphia) to Lower and ; 
_ Upper Merion, Conshohocken, Molatton, and Reading in Berks County. 
In West Jersey they were scattered from Big Timber Creek near Glou- — 
cester (about the present Camden) to Maurice River, within a few 
miles of Cape May. A few families trekked through the pine woods 
to the Egg Harbor region, along the lower course of the Mullica River, © 
which was named for the Mollickas. There they were sometimes visited 
by the Swedish missionaries. In many places the Swedes were soon 
_ assimilated, losing their language and ancestral faith, but here and 
there they were numerous enough to found enduring churches. There 
was one down at Maurice River which was alive as late as 1770. By 
1765 the Wicacoa parish had thriving offshoots in Saint James’ Church 
at Kingsessing and Christ Church at Upper Merion. Episcopalians 
also frequented these churches, especially the one at Kingsessing, where 
one of the most devoted patrons was an Anglican, Colonel James Coultas, 
at one time the High Sheriff of Philadelphia County. He contributed 
handsomely to the church building in 1761-1762 and befriended the 
Swedish clergy. Far out in the country, at Molatton in Berks County, 
there was another Swedish church, sustained by Lutherans and Episco- 
_ palians, which became the seed of the Anglican mission in Berks County 
under the care of the S. P. G.™ 
10Clay, pp. 57, 65, 66, 68, 70, 75, 82, 84.—Schmauk, pp. 150, 151.—Acrelius, pp. 
«314 ff, 321-323.—Collin, op. cit., p. 350.—Norberg, pp. 52-53, 67-69, 73-74, 90-93, 


94, 96, 115-117.—Recs. of Holy Trin. Ch., pp. 33 et seq—Heston, Alfred M., 
editor, South Jersey, A History, 1664-1923, I, pp, 447, 448. 
11Clay, p. 125.—Norberg, p. 126.—< ius, pp. 201-202, 204, 205-207, 
212-213, 218, 264-265, 269, 270, 275, 314.—Brief Review of My Journey io West 
India, A. D., 1701 (including Philadelphian Diary: 1702-1719), Sandel, Andreas, 
pb. 128.—Translations of Swedish Documents concerning the Swedish Churches in 
_ Philadelphia, Archives of Sweden and of the Chapter of Uppsala, Ayre S. Erick- 
son, pp. 5-6, 8—Penna. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., XI, pp. 50-57, Robins, R. P., 
Colonel James Coultas, High Sheriff of Philadelphia, 1755-1758—XVII, pp. 83- 
87, Clement, John, Swedish Settlers in Gloucester County, New Jersey, Previous 
XXX, pp. 287-299, Extracts from the Journal of Rev. Andreas Sandel, 
&c.—Historical Society of Montgomery County, Penna., Sketches, IV, 62-72, 


Matson’s Ford, Smyth, S. G.; 73-77, Sketch of Swedes Ford and its Surroundings, 
_ Holstein, Dr. G. W. 
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All this time, thanks to the S. P. G., the Episcopal Church had 
risen from feebleness to considerable strength in the regions of Swedish 
settlement. The heroic mission of George Keith from New Hampshire 
to North Carolina, in 1702-1704, roused many passive Episcopalians 
and converted hundreds of his friends and followers who were dissatis- 
fied with Quakerism and were seeking a new religious home. Churches 
sprang up where he trod among the English and Welsh, and within 
twenty-five years the Society’s missionaries built up permanent congre- 
gations in close contact with the Swedes. In West Jersey were Saint 
Mary’s, Burlington, and Saint John’s at Salem. Close to the Swedish 
families on the Neshaminy lay the church of Bristol, and a few miles 
to the south was another at Oxford, largely composed of Welsh people. 
There were other Welsh congregations at Montgomery, north of Phila- 
delphia, and at Saint David’s at Radnor township, somewhat to the 
northwest. Christ Church in Philadelphia was only a good walking 
distance from Gloria Dei at Wicacoa. On the Delaware, in Chester 
County, were two churches literally embedded in a large Swedish set- 
tlement—Saint Paul’s, Chester, and Saint Martin’s at Chichester, now 
called Marcus Hook. To the northwest, in the same county, there 
were churches at Concord and Marlborough; and to the southwest, far 
down the road that led towards the Susequehanna River, lay the parish 
of New London. Emanuel Church at Newcastle, Delaware, was one of 
the earliest S. P. G. missions, and associated with it as a chapel of ease 
was a smaller church at White Clay Creek, a few miles westward towards 
Maryland. In the midst of another Swedish community was Saint 
James’ Church, Appoquinimink, where an Anglican missionary was 
stationed at an early date.’* 

The impossibility of constant Episcopalian services in all these 
places opened the way to that brotherly relation which Bishop Svedberg 
so earnestly advised. It commenced when the first Anglican mission- 
aries arrived and were cordially welcomed by Rudman and Bjérk, who 
were always devoted to the interests of the Episcopal Church. 


L 


Andrew Rudman was described by Governor Evans of Pennsyl- | ' 


vania as “one of the most learned men that ever came into America.” 
He served as pastor of Gloria Dei Church and died in September, 1708, 
while planning for his return to Sweden. He lived on intimate terms 
with several of the Episcopal clergy, particularly Evan Evans of Christ 
Church in Philadelphia, and George Ross, the S. P. G. missionary at 

2?Humphreys, David, An Historical Account of the Incorporated Society for 


o Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, pp. 145-166, 179, 181-188, 199.— 
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Newcastle, Delaware. During a long absence of Evans in England he 
eared for Christ Church in addition to his own curé, and in 1706, at the 
request of Ross, he preached a sermon at the opening of Emanuel 
Church in Newcastle. For a couple of years he ministered to _— 
~ Church in Oxford, about eight or nine miles north of Philadelphia, at- 
tempting for a while to walk the entire distance, but he found this 

beyond his strength and was compelled to buy a horse. Of course he 

was well paid for serving in Philadelphia, and after his death some who 
should have been grateful to him rather meanly noted that he did not 
appear to have been in as severe financial straits as he represented. 
_ These carpings, written when death had forbidden him to answer, should 
not be allowed to becloud the fact that he had sustained the two churches 
when it was impossible to give them Anglican services. He was highly 
esteemed by the excellent George Ross, one of the Society’s most de- 
voted and long-serving missionaries, and the Episcopal clergy com- 
mended him to the Bishop of London, the head of the colonial Church." 
His colleague, Erik Bjork, won golden opinions from the Anglicans 
—and no wonder, for the ancient records of “Old Swedes’ ”’ Church at 
Wilmington abound in references to his journeys to minister to neigh- 
boring Episcopal churches. The records tell us that down to 1713 he 
repeatedly visited them, with the consent of his Swedish congregation, 
who declared that they earnestly desired to live in brotherly love with 
the people of the Church of England. The people of Saint James’ 
Episcopal Church at Appoquinimink gratefully mentioned to the Soci- _ 
ety his services to them after the death of their missionary, Mr. Jenkins. — 
He served Emanuel Church in Newcastle, during the absence of a mis- 
sionary, and exchanged pulpits with Ross, preaching at Saint Paul’s in 
Chester while the latter preached at Holy Trinity. By special invita-_ 
tion he ministered also at Saint Martin’s, Chichester, although he found 
the people there rather cold, and even preached in English “in the 
church above Frankfort (probably Oxford) while visiting Gloria Dei. 

_ With other Swedish priests he attended meetings of the Anglican “ipa 

. a and in 1713 attended the consecration of the church at Oxford. He was 
friendly with the S. P. G. missionaries, especially Jenkins of Appoquini- — 
_ mink, who visited him at Newcastle in 1708 and called him “a very a 
pious, sincere Christian.” When he was about to return “home,” after _ 
a mission of seventeen years, Bjork could justly claim that he had pro- | 
moted the interest of the Episcopal Church to the utmost of his power, 
and requested the Society to help him take his large family across the 
sea, as he was in poor circumstances. The Society’s correspondence 
183Humphreys, op. cit., p. 149.—S. P. G., An. Serm. and Proc., 1705.—Perry, 


Wm. S., Papers Relating to the History of the Church in Pennsylvania, A. D. 
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shows how highly he was respected by Bishop Svedberg of Skara, by 
Doctor Compton the Bishop of London, and by the Episcopalian clergy 
and laity generally.** 

The names of these two pioneers merely begin the long honor roll 
of colonial Swedish clergy who succored our church in her days of 
weakness. Another prominent name is that of Andrew Sandel, pastor 
of Gloria Dei, who mentioned the harmony and friendship between the 
Swedish and English congregations. From him we learn that on solemn 
occasions, such as the laying of cornerstones, the Episcopalians always 
invited the Swedes to come. In 1718 he begged the Society, through 
Mr. Norberg, minister of the Swedish congregation in London, to assist 
him on his journey back to Sweden, declaring that he had always pro- 
moted the interest of the Episcopal Church. That he did not exag- 
gerate in hope of reward is shown by the warm letters in his favor, 
addressed to the Society and the Bishop of London by the missionaries 
in Philadelphia, Burlington, Newcastle and Chester, who especially men- 
tioned his services to the church in Philadelphia.*® 

The names of Andrew Hesselius and Abraham Lidenius, who 
came in 1712, are repeatedly joined in honorable mention and in reward 
of their services to destitute Episcopal churches in Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware and New Jersey. In 1721, through the favor of the nearby Epis- 
copal clergy, they were cordially thanked by the Society, which gave 
them ten pounds each for their past services and promised them the 
same sum annually for performing the services and preaching in Eng- 
lish in vacant Episcopal churches at least twenty times. They were 
especially commended for supplying the Episcopal church at Salem, 
New Jersey, where the Society had no missionary until the Reverend 
John Holbrook was sent in 1722. Andrew Hesselius, the Provost of 
the Mission, and his brother Samuel who succeeded him as pastor of 
Holy Trinity Church at Wilmington, both strove continually to sustain 
the feeble Episcopal churches at White Clay Creek and Appoquinimink, 
which frequently suffered from lack of missionaries. In the 1720’s these 
congregations were served by occasional preaching and services in Eng- 
lish, at the request of Ross, the rector of Newcastle, and the petition of 
many of the Episcopalian laity. The records of Holy Trinity during 
that period show many baptisms by the Swedish clergy at White Clay 
Creek and Appoquinimink. Also by request, Samuel Hesselius served 
Chester, Chichester and Concord in Pennsylvania, and even went over 
into Maryland to preach in the Episcopal church at Northeast, beyond 
Elk River. The wagging tongue of malice, eager to promote dissen- 


14H umphreys, p. 161—Perry, Penna. Papers, pp. 61-62, 62-63, 509.—Delaware, 
pp. 8 et seq., 32.—Recs. of Holy Trin. Ch., pp. 122, 133-134, 136, 139-140, 142-143, 
150, 156, 158, 160, 183. 
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sion in the Swedish community, charged him with neglecting his own 
people. He indignantly denied this in a remonstrance to Governor 
Patrick Gordon of Pennsylvania and Delaware. From the outrageous 
libel, which penetrated even to Sweden, he was cleared by letters to 
Bishop Svedberg from Archibald Cummings, the Commissary of the 
Bishop of London in Pennsylvania, the English clergy, the laity of his 
parish and the wardens and other members of Saint Paul’s, Chester. 
In 1730 and 1731, before his return to Sweden, the Episcopal clergy 
wrote in his favor to the Society, “in whose service,’ they said, “he 
has labored more than all his predecessors.’’*® 

The tradition of Swedish friendship towards the Anglicans was 
worthily upheld by his successor, Peter Tranberg, who ministered also 
to the Swedes in West Jersey and died greatly honored in 1748, after 
seven years as pastor at Wilmington. The next pastor there was the 
celebrated Israel Acrelius, Provost of the Swedish Mission, whose ac- 
count of the Swedish settlements and churches, down to his day, is still 
an American historical classic. By consent of the parish he preached 
now and then at Saint James’ in White Clay Creek, and at Marlborough 
and Folk’s Manor in Pennsylvania. In 1755 his trips to Chichester 
brought him into a serious clash with Thomas Thomson, the S. P. G. 
missionary at Chester, who wrote him a polite but frigid letter, sharply 
rebuking him for intruding upon his parish. Acrelius firmly but courte- 
ously replied that his services had been requested. He also hinted that 
Thomson had abandoned the church—which was only too true, as he 
had quarrelled with the people there. The neighboring Episcopalian 
clergy sustained Acrelius, remarking that Chichester was not necessarily 
a part of Chester mission anyhow, and Thomson had to eat a deserved 
cut of humble pie and write an apology. When Acrelius was returning 
to Sweden, in 1756, Doctor Smith, Provost of the college in Phila- 
delphia, recommended him to the secretary of the S. P. G. as a man 
of learning and a sincere friend to the Church of England, who had 
served many vacant English congregations, particularly Newcastle, by 
preaching and using Episcopal service in English.” 

Another of the illustrious succession of pastors at Wilmington was 
Erik Unander, who also did everything he could to support the Epis- 
copal Church. In 1757 the vestry gave him formal permission to preach 
to the English one Sunday in the month. During a vacancy in the 

16S. P. G., An. Serms. and Proc., 1722, p. 42; 1723, p. 44.—Perry, Penna. 
Papers, pp. 122-124, 124-125, 128-129, 131-133, 152-153, 518—Delaware, pp. 37- 
38.—Recs. of Holy Trin. Ch., pp. 257-258, 263-264, 270, 274-276, 279, 291, 314, 323, 
325-331, 334-335, 348-350.—Ferris, pp. 179-181.—Journals of the Conventions of 


the Protestant Episcopal Church of the State of New Jersey, 1785-1816, Appendix, 
Historical Sketches, pp. 91-97. 


17Perry, Penna. Papers, pp. 448-451, 518, 564. Recs. of Holy Trin. Ch., pp. 
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Chester County mission he went as often as possible to visit the sick, 
baptize, preach and catechize at Chester, Concord, Marlborough and 
New London. He also served the Anglicans and the Swedes at Salem 
and Timber Creek in West Jersey, while he was pastor of Raccoon and 
Penn’s Neck before going to Wilmington. In 1760 he petitioned the 
- Society for some recognition of his labors, saying that during eleven 
years of service in America he had officiated according to the liturgy 
of the Church of England and preached on Sundays and weekdays, and 
had baptized several hundred children and over fifty adults and cate- 
_ chized on all proper occasions. He received testimonials to these serv- 
ices, from the churchwardens of Saint John’s in Concord, Pennsylvania, 
and Salem, New Jersey; also from Doctor Jenney, rector of Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, Doctor Smith, Provost of the college there, Mr. 
Sturgeon, Catechist to the Negroes in Philadelphia, and Mr. Craig, mis- 
sionary at Chester, Marcus Hook and Concord. For all his pains and 
travels he received honorable mention and twenty pounds from the 
Society.*® 
The Anglicans, however, were by no means always on the receiv- 
ing end. One of the most distinguished services of the S. P. G. was 
its extensive distribution of religious literature, not only to Anglicans 
but also to people of other denominations. The scattered Swedish set- 
tlers apparently derived much benefit from this custom. Lars Girelius, 
the last Swedish pastor at Wilmington, gave to the young people of his 
parish some small religious books sent over by the Society at the request 
of Doctor Wrangel, the Provost of the Swedish Mission. Through a 
summer visit of pastors Goranson and Wicksell, some such books even 
found their way to the remote Swedish settlement at Egg Harbor on 
the New Jersey coast, beyond the pine barrens.’® 
The West Jersey Swedes were so widely diffused over a vast 
territory that some of them could seldom attend a Swedish church or 
even see a Swedish missionary. The Episcopalians therefore had an 
opportunity to repay some of the many kind services of the Swedish 
clergymen. In 1744 Aneas Ross, an S. P. G. missionary and the son 
of George Ross of Newcastle, visited the Swedes in Sinnamenson and 
Waterford, across the Delaware River from Philadelphia, in the vicinity 
of the present city of Camden. They understood English and were 
willing to accept an Anglican priest, and also desired to build a church 
and organize a regular congregation. When the Society much later 
established a mission for Gloucester and Waterford, the Swedes in that 
region readily received its ministrations. This mission, which was aided 
18S. P. G. An. Serm. and Proc., 1761, pp. 53-54.—Perry, Penna. Papers, pp. 
324-325, 448-451, 569. Clay, Annals, pp. 111, 112, 122, 174—Recs. of Holy Trin. 
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by Doctor Wrangel, soon became one of the most prosperous in New 
Jersey, due to the hearty co-operation of the Anglicans and the Swedes. 
It centered at the Gloucester and Cole’s (Waterford) churches, but in- 
cluded also a church at Greenwich (now Clarksboro), about eighteen 
miles to the southwest. It extended along the river about thirty miles 
and about sixty towards the ocean—practically the whole of old Glou- 
cester County, with a population of about six thousand. It suffered a 
severe loss in the death of the promising young missionary, Mr. Evans, 
a Welshman, who in 1766 and 1767 wrote that he had visited as far 
away as Cape May and Egg Harbor. He was succeeded by Mr. David 
Griffith, another Welshman, and Mr. Robert Blackwell.?° 

In the second quarter of the century the S. P. G. supported a 
mission at Salem in West Jersey, in the region where a Swedish Lu- | 
theran priest had served about a century before. There were many 
scattered Swedish families there, and further down through Cohansey 
and Maurice River, towards Cape May. The Swedish pastors of Rac- 
coon and Penn’s Neck could visit but rarely, and ministration to them 
fell upon the Anglican priests. That they realized their obligation ap- 
pears from a letter written to the Society in August, 1734, by Mr. Pier- _ 
son, the Salem missionary. He had visited Cohansey, about twenty 
miles away, where he had a good congregation in spite of bad weather, 
and intended soon to visit a congregation of English and Swedes at 
Maurice River, about thirty miles from his home.”* 

Across the river in Pennsylvania a similar instance of Anglican 
ministration to Swedes occurred at Chester, one of the oldest Swedish oe = 


settlements, formerly called Upland for the province of that name in 
Sweden. In the early years of the eighteenth century, shortly after 
the establishment of the S. P. G. mission there, it was noticed that some ~ ; 
of the Swedes were members of Saint Paul’s and went nowhere else to 
church. The circumstances of their attachment to the Anglican com- — 
munion are of unusual interest, as they were derived from the early 
Swedish colony. The ground upon which Saint Paul’s stood was for- - 
merly a Swedish burying ground, belonging to the old nearby church 
at Tinicum, which also had a valuable glebe. When Saint Paul’s was 
erected the ancient church apparently had disappeared and the glebe — 
was “‘irreligiously sold by some Swedes under ye name of Church- 
wardens to a powerful Quaker.” The Swedes, seeing their church thus _ 
dispossessed by chicanery, probably became disgusted and flocked to 
the Episcopal church. Their scattered countrymen northeast of Phila- 
delphia, living far from Gloria Dei Church, evidently attempted for a 
while to hold separate services, but finally took advantage of the S. P. G. 
20Perry, Penna. Papers, pp. 237-238, 442-443—S. P. G. An. Serms. and Proc.: — 
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- mission, with which their pastor co-operated, and joined Trinity Church 
at Oxford.” 

One of the most remarkable examples of Swedish and Episcopalian 
fellowship occurred in Berks County, where both the Swedes and the 
English were vastly outnumbered by the great immigration of High 
Germans. There were Swedish settlers around Molatton several years 
before 1720, as by that time they had erected a log meeting-house, the 
first place of worship in the county. The first Swedish pastor is said 
to have come in 1720, and the last served in 1752-1755. In 1732 Alex- 
ander Howie, the S. P. G. missionary at Oxford, read prayers and 
preached once in two months at the request of a Swedish congregation 
“about thirty miles back in the country.” In reporting to the Society he 
declared that “The Swedes are a people that should be encouraged for 
upon all occasions they have discovered their good-will & friendship to 
the Church of England in these parts.” These people apparently were 
the Swedes at Molatton, southeast of Reading in Berks County, who 
for themselves and the Episcopalians in 1736-1737 built a log church 
that was still standing about thirty years later. In 1753 the Molatton 
congregation decided to obtain the canons of the Church of England, and 
in 1760 and 1761, at the instance of Doctor William Smith, Provost 
of the college in Philadelphia, the Anglicans and Swedes in the county 
petitioned the Society to establish a mission in Berks. The county had 
never had a settled Anglican minister and enjoyed only infrequent visits 
from the missionaries of other interior counties. They wanted a priest 
to reside in Reading and to officiate also at Molatton and be supported 
by both congregations. A new mission was therefore established in 1762, 
under the care of Alexander Murray, to the great joy of the Swedes and 
Anglicans. In gratitude they promised the Society to repair the old 
church, provide a glebe and parsonage and better maintenance for the 
missionary. Murray had a vestry chosen for the Episcopalian congre- 
gation, which was formally organized in April, 1763, and a log church 
was built in 1765. The church is now Saint Gabriel’s at Douglassville 
in Amity township, Berks County.** 

These cordial relations, constantly stimulated by the ecclesiastical 
authorities in England and Sweden, at one time seemed likely to ripen 
into real church unity. In 1768 Richard Peters, an Anglican priest in 
Philadelphia, unfolded the scheme to the Bishop of London. After 
mentioning the long connection between the Swedish and Anglican 
churches in Pennsylvania, the services of the Swedish missionaries, and 


22Penna. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., pp. 325-335, Keen, G. B., The Descendants 
of Jéran Kyn, The Founder of Upland.—Perry, Penna. Papers, pp. 22-24, 78-80, 
452-453. 

235. P. G. An. Serm. and Proc., 1761, pp. 55-56.—Perry, Penna. Papers, pp. 
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especially the friendship of Doctor Wrangel the Provost, he stated that 

Wrangel desired to unite the German and Swedish Lutherans with the | 
Episcopal Church. He declared that Doctor Smith approved, believing 

that it might be accomplished through a German and English profes- 

sorship of divinity in the Philadelphia academy. This plan, although 
favored by some of the clergy, never was realized. It was soon lost to - 
sight in the shuffle of Revolutionary political interests and may have 
incurred disfavor among the stricter Churchmen who suspected Wrangel ‘ 
and his friends of too much sympathy with the “Methodists.” A pos- 
sible explanation is found in the intense annoyance of Hugh Neill, the 
S. P. G. missionary at Oxford, who in 1763 and 1764 reported that — 


— Such a proposal must have seemed unreal, anyhow, to many Episco-— 
alians and Swedish Lutherans who already were fraternizing to a degree — 
that would cause a mild sensation in modern American Church circles. — 
This tendency was furthered by the steady decline of denominational and 
cultural feeling among the Swedes. Their clergy continually harped upon 
the neglect of Swedish schools, intermarriage with other nationalities 
and loss of the Swedish speech. As early as 1774 pastor Goranson of 
Gloria Dei Church was obliged to have an English-speaking assistant. 
Some of the Swedes were attracted by “free thought,” “New Light’ 
doctrines and the Moravian Brethren, while others lapsed into religious — 
indifference, or were swept away by the turbulent, emotional preaching © 
of George Whitefield and other revivalists. The more conservatively _ 
pious often joined the Episcopal Church, either as a result of inter-— 
marriage or because the Swedish preacher spoke English poorly, or 
simply because the Episcopal church was nearer.”® 

: Probably it was no surprise to many that in 1789, when the Swe- 
dish language had practicaly died out, Archbishop Uno von Troil of 
Uppsala considered it useless to continue the mission and permitted the 
Swedish clergy to return home. Only Doctor Nicholas Collin remained, © 


pastor of the churches in Pennsylvania, from 1786 until his much-_ 


24Perry, Penna. Papers, pp. 354-355, 360-361, 432-433. : 
a 25Reynolds, pp. 35-36.—Journal of Reinicke and Senseman of their Visit among — 
7 the Swedes in 1745, MS.—Same in Penna. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., XX XIII, pp. 
re 99-101.—Clay, pp. 114, 118, 119-120, 124, 127.—Acrelius, pp. 332, 333, 350, 351.— 
Recs. of Holy Trin. Ch., pp. 380, 420-425.—Norberg, pp. 108-114, 151, 152, 153, 
a 154, 155—Sachse, Julius F., translator, The Missive of Justus Falckner, of Ger- - 
mantown, Concerning the Religious Condition of Pennsylvania in the Year 1701, 
reprinted from Penna. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., XXI, pp. 216-223 (pp. 7, 15.)— : 
Archivum Americanum, Upsal Documents Relating to the Swedish Churches on : 
the Delaware, I, pp. 51-64, 107-108, 126 ff., 172-193, 245-294, 335, 336, 345, 395- 
: 413, 414-428; II, pp. 8-27, 29-34, 38-56, 57-61, 91-102, 103-106. 
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pom in 1831. He became an “institution” of 
active in the learned societies, an authority on the history of the colonial — 
Swedes and a friend of many prominent men of his times, including 
Franklin and Jefferson. He lived on the most friendly terms with the 
Episcopal clergy in Philadelphia, with whom he used to meet for cheer-_ 
ful dinner parties, intellectual conversation and discussion of ell 
topics.?® 
Once the bond with Sweden was broken, traditional friendship and 
mutual services led the Swedish churches inevitably towards assimila-— 
tion with the Episcopalians. By 1789 the Episcopal Church had de-— 
- veloped a complete national organization and adopted a prayer book, 
- which must have seemed most attractive to the Swedes in their rather 
- forlorn condition. After Lars Girelius returned to Sweden, the Wil- 
- mington church in 1792 engaged the services of the Reverend Joseph - 
ae an Episcopalian, and in 1796 the vestry awarded the right — 
membership, under certain conditions, to Episcopalians as well 
_ Lutherans. The transition in New Jersey took place about the same 
- time. In January, 1792, John Croes, later the first bishop of the state, 
was inducted as rector of Trinity Church, Swedesborough, and in June 
of that year he attended the diocesan convention. At that time Mr. 
Samuel Gray, a candidate for orders, was serving old Saint John’s Epis- 
: copal Church at Salem and Saint George’s Swedish Church at Penn’s 
Neck. The latter church, after being served by several other Episco- 
- palian clergymen, erected a new building, which was consecrated by 
; : Bishop White of Pennsylvania in 1809. In that year the parish was 


admitted into union with the Episcopal Church in New Jersey. This 
_ change was natural, for the charter of the West Jersey parish, granted 
in 1765, allowed it to call a Swedish Lutheran clergyman or one ap- 
proved by the S. P. G. Trinity Church in Swedesborough became dis- 
tinguished for its piety and zeal and in 1814 was specially noticed as 
a 7 by far the largest parish in the diocese. The names of the lay dele- 
7 _ gates to the New Jersey diocesan conventions, from Saint John’s in 
Salem and from Trinity, show that the parishes retained some of their 
Swedish character, for among them are found Sinnickson, Hendrickson, 
and Rambo.”? 

In Pennsylvania the change was slower, for while Doctor Collin lived 
_ the churches in Philadelphia (Wicacoa), Kingsessing and Upper Merion 
remained nominally Lutheran. Their new charter of 1787, however, 
permitted them to call an Episcopalian rector, and thereafter Collin 
26Clay, pp. 125-126, 127.—Recs. of Holy Trin. Ch., pp. 517-518—Johnson, 

- Amandus, editor, Journal and Biography of Nicholas Collin, pp. 45, 119. 
27The Swedes and the P. E. Ch., p. 9—Recs. of Holy Trin. Ch., pp. 526, 527. 
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always had one or more Episcopalian assistants. The first one was 
Joseph Clarkson, who served from November, 1787, until his removal 
to Wilmington in 1792. One of the most notable was Jehu C. Clay, 
who succeeded Collin as rector and wrote the “Annals of the Swedes 
on the Delaware,” a book still cherished by lovers of Pennsylvania his- 
tory and antiquities. Although in Collin’s time Swedish services were 
still maintained for old-countrymen who settled in Philadelphia, his 
congregations became more and more English-speaking. In 1846 all 
three churches were listed in the convention journal of the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania, with three clergy and two hundred and forty communi- 
cants.?® 

By that time depression and discontent in Scandinavia were stimu- 
lating a new Swedish migration to America, which has formed another 


New Sweden in the Northwest. There the old fellowship of the churches © 
was resumed in 1845, when the Swede, Gustaf Unonius, was ordained 


and went out from the Anglican school at Nashotah in the Wisconsin 
woods, to minister to his nearby countrymen for whom a parish had 
been formed. Thus a new chapter was begun in this story. It has been 


continued by Bishop Whipple of Minnesota and other apostles to the | 


diverse nationalities of the Northwest, where there are now some An- 
glican parishes largely composed of Swedish people. Let us pray that 
the communion will continue towards a reunion in catholic faith and 
order, imperfectly realized by the Swedes and the Anglicans long ago 
on the Delaware.*® 
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By Gardiner C. Tucker 
To: Right Reverend Nicholas Hamner Cobbs, D. D., first Bishop 


RICHARD HOOKER WILMER, SECOND BISHOP OF 
ALABAMA 


of Alabama, died on January 11, 1861, at the age of sixty-five. 

He had been in failing health for some time; in fact, his diocese 
had insisted upon his taking a vacation of some months, but the strenu- — 
ous work of his diocese and the hardships he suffered during his visi- 
tations, combined with the increasing anxieties of the times, were more 
than his enfeebled strength could stand. And since he could no longer 
carry on the work to which he had set his hand, he was glad to go to | 
his final rest. Surrounded by his family and friends, he commended 
his soul to the hands of his Heavenly Father, and fell asleep. 

His last official act was to issue a circular letter to his clergy 
recommending that in the event of the secession of Alabama from the — 
Union, they should thereafter suspend the use of the Prayer for Con-— 
gress and the Prayer for the President of the United States, to omit — 
the words “Thy servant, the President of the United States”, and to 
substitute the words “all those, Thy servants, in authority over us”, 
until it should be ascertained what name or form of government the — 
Southern States would adopt, or until the ecclesiastical authorities © 
should have taken action in the premises. 

The Diocesan Convention met in May, 1861, and to it the Stand- 
ing Committee, which had become the Ecclesiastical Authority of the | 
Diocese of Alabama upon the death of Bishop Cobbs, reported that they 
had received the following communication : 


University Place 

Franklin County, Tenn. 
To the Ecclesiastical Authority 
of the Diocese of Alabama. =e 

The rapid march of events and the change which has taken 

place in our civil relations, seem to us, your brethren in the 
Church, to require an early consultation among the Dioceses of 
the Confederate States, for the purpose of considering their re- 
lations to the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States, 
of which they have been so long the equal and happy members. 
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This necessity does not arise out of any dissension which has 
occurred within the Church itself, nor out of any dissatisfac- 
tion with either the doctrine or the discipline of the Church. 
We rejoice to record the fact, that we are today, as Church- 
men, as truly brethren as we have ever been: and that no deed 
_has been done, nor word uttered, which leaves a single wound 
_rankling in our hearts. We are still one in Faith, in Purpose, 
and in Hope; but political changes forced upon us by a stern 
necessity, have occurred, which have placed our Dioceses in a 
- position requiring consultation as to our future ecclesiastical 
relations. It is better that these relations should be arranged 

_ by the common consent of all the Dioceses within the Confed- 
erate States than by the independent action of each Diocese. 
The one will probably lead to harmonious action, the other 

_ might produce inconvenient diversity. We propose to you 
_ therefore, dear brethren, that you recommend to your Diocesan 
Convention the appointment of three clerical and three lay 
_ deputies, who shall be delegates to meet an equal number of 
_ delegates from each of the Dioceses within the Confederate 
_ States, at Montgomery in the Diocese of Alabama, on the third 


_ day of July next, to consult upon such matters as may have 
arisen out of the ‘changes i in our civil affairs. 


We have taken upon ourselves to address you this Cir- 
cular because we happen to be together and are the Senior 
_ Bishops of the Dioceses within the Confederate States. 


Very truly yours in Christian bonds, 
Leonidas Polk, Bishop of Louisiana 
i | Stephen Elliott, Bishop of Georgia 
* 


We have named a date as the 3rd of July because the 
Diocesan Convention of South Carolina does not meet this 
_ year until the 14th of June. 


Long, serious, and at times heated debate followed the reading 
of this communication, but finally it was decided to accede to the 
request, and the Rev. Messrs. J. M. Banister and J. M. Mitchell of 
the clergy, and Messrs. A. W. Ellerbe, J. D. Phelan and F. S. Lyon 
of the laity, were elected. 

It being a time of change, it was quite in keeping that a canon 
should be presented, dividing the Diocese into three Sees or Bishoprics, 
to be called respectively, the See of Mobile, the See of Montgomery, 
and the See of Huntsville. This, too, was provocative of “much dis- 
puting” and action was finally postponed until the next convention. 

Under the conditions it is not surprising that when the matter 
of the election of another Bishop came up, the nominee of the clergy, 
the Rev. William Pinkney of Maryland, was rejected by the laity. 
‘Unable to reach a decision that day, Saturday, the convention adjourned 
until Monday. But - calm quiet of Sunday had no harmonizing effect 
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upon the members, and so it adjourned until November 21st. On that 
day it reassembled in St. Paul’s Church, Selma, where twenty-two 
clergymen and the same number of lay delegates answered to their 
names. The six months’ interval had the desired effect in producing © 
harmony, and in a little while it was announced that the Rev. Richard - 
Hooker Wilmer, D. D., had been chosen on the first ballot to be the © 
head of the Diocese of Alabama. 

Notification of the election of Dr. Wilmer was sent to the Bishops © 
and Standing Committees of the Church in the Confederate States, the 
credentials signed, and the Presiding Bishop, William Meade of Vir- 
ginia, was requested to take order for the consecration which the Con- 
vention desired should be in Alabama, and preferably in Mobile. The > 
disordered condition of the country and the ill health of Bishop Meade © 

made compliance with the request for the consecration in Alabama im- | 
6 1862, 8 so it took place in St. Paul’s Church, Richmond, on March 


6, 1862, the consecrators being Bishops William Meade of Virginia, 
Ba Johns, Assistant Bishop of Virginia, and Stephen K. Elliott A 
Georgia. This was the last public official act of Bishop Meade; 
‘went from the church to his room which he did not again — en 4 : 


his body was carried to its tomb March 16th, 1862. replied 
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Earty LIFE AND MINISTRY 


Richard Hooker Wilmer, D. D., LL. D.,? second “Bishop of Ala- 

bama and seventy-second in the line of the American Episcopal succes-— 

~ sion, son of William Holland and Marion Hannah (Cox) Wilmer, was | 
“born j in Alexandria, Virginia, March 15, 1816. His father was a promi-_ 
“nent clergyman in all the affairs of the Church in Virginia for many 
B and one of the leaders most responsible for the revival of the 

Church in Virginia in the early decades of the nineteenth century. 7 

- Owen’s Dictionary of Alabama Biography is given a long list of i 
ancestors, going back, more or less clearly, to the time of William the 

Conqueror. 

The date of Bishop Wilmer’s baptism is not given, but one of his — 

- sponsors was Mary Custis, grand-daughter of Martha Custis aed 
ton. His early education was in the schools of Alexandria. He entered 
Yale College, graduating therefrom in 1836 at the age of twenty. Im- 
mediately thereafter he began his studies for the minstry of the Church 
in the Virginia Theological Seminary at Alexandria, graduating in 1839. 
He was made a deacon on Easter Day, March 31, in the same year, by 
1Both of Bishop Wilmer’s degrees were given him twice, each by a different 
institution. That of D. D, was conferred on him first by William and Mary College 


in 1857 and again by the University of the South, Sewanee, in 1878; that of LL. D. 
by the University of Oxford in 1867 and again by the U niversity of Alabama i in 1885. 
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Bishop Richard Channing Moore, and advanced to ‘ai siti April 
19, 1840 by Bishop Meade of Virginia. 

His first charge was that of St. Paul’s church in Goochland ce 
and St. John’s in Fluvanna County. When he began his ministry, 
there was not one male communicant in the entire flock. But the young 
clergyman was a “man’s man” in every way, entered fully into their 
life and sports, and showed them that a man could be the true servant 
of God and yet an “all around good fellow”. So he won the respect 
and affection of the men of his parishes, and they began to follow his — 
leadership into the Church. Before many months the character of his 
congregations was greatly changed as was also the social and religious _ 
life of the whole community. : 

The Bishop’s biographer? gives the following description of him | 

at this period of his life: 


“He was in the very flower of young manhood. His thick 
brown hair grew low over a high, massive forehead, and heavy 
brown eyebrows overhung his clear blue eyes. The eyes had a 
way of flashing with the upward glance and changing with his 
changing thoughts—beaming with benevolence, firing with in- 
dignation and sparkling with humor. He had a large straight 
nose and a broad, straight mouth, firm and, even when in re- 
pose, looking severe ; but the lips were remarkably mobile and 
he smiled readily and laughed often—laughed at times ‘with his 
whole man’, the hearty laugh of an open-hearted man, who 
loves to live. He was born a humorist, and could extract from 
life a degree of amusement which is denied to less fortunate 
beings who do not understand jokes. His sharp intelligence 
often turned humor into wit, and he blended the two with happy 
effect. He was destined from the beginning of his career to 
acquire a reputation as a sayer of good things which passed 
from mouth to mouth to make people laugh. An outdoor life 
and much physical employment had laid the foundation of ex- 

_ traordinary physical strength. . . . He was six feet tall with 
straight limbs and a chest so deep and broad that it gave the 
impression that he was shorter than he really was. From early 
manhood he practiced deep breathing every night and his chest 
had great expansive power. 

“He read the service in a voice which captivated his hear- 
ers with its mellowness, and richness, and without the slightest 
artificial effect the elocution was simple and perfect. When he 
preached they became aware that while the voice was well 
modulated it had a great range and was capable of trumpet 
tones which could carry a great distance. The young minister 
was a marked personality, and he gave the impression of fear- 
lessness, determination and great strength. It was apparent 
from the first that such a man, having also a lofty character 


* 2Walter C. Whitaker, “Richard Hooker Wilmer”. Philadelphia. George 
Jacobs & Co. 1907. 
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and rare intellectual endowments, would play no ordinary part 
in the destinies of the Church.” 


os 


On October 6, 1840, at the age of twenty-four, Wilmer married 
Margaret Brown, daughter of Alexander and Lucy Shands (Rives) | 
Brown, her father having migrated from Scotland in 1811, and her 
mother came of old and honored Virginia stock. One of her con-— 
temporaries has thus described her: & 


“Those who remember her as a bride recall her blonde 

beauty and great personal charm. Those of us who only re- 

‘ member her in her late years love best to think of the low, 

musical voice, the sweet gentle nature, the warm sympathetic 

heart, the sense of innate refinement which threw about her 

an atmosphere unique in its tender grace, which lingered with 
her to the end.” 


Some five years her husband’s junior, she was his lifelong help- 
meet and companion and survived him. Much of the success of his — 
career was due to her quiet helpfulness and gentle care, a good balance 
to his masterfulness. Possessed of rich mental endowments, she shared 
her husband’s mental life, reading aloud to him each day not only the 
_ lighter literature but the classics and learned works on theology and 
philosophy. 

Naturally his person and work attracted attention and he was 
called to wider fields. After declining several calls from within and — 
_ without the diocese, he accepted in 1843 the rectorship of St. James’ 
Church, Wilmington, North Carolina, the largest and most important © 
parish in the state. But the work of a city parish was very distasteful - 
to him. He said that it left him no time to think or write with care, — 
and he could not speak with the force and freedom that he loved. He 
was at heart a missionary and he felt himself “cribb’d, cabin’d and — 
confin’d” by the requirements of urban social life. Besides, the climate © 
of Wilmington was not suited either to his own health or that of his” 
family; so he stayed less than a year, and his rectorship was not pro-_ 
ductive of any special results. 

Hastening back to rural work in Virginia, he took charge of Grace 
church, Berryville, with mission duty in Clarke county, near where 
Virginia, West Virginia and Maryland now meet. Here he stayed 
from 1844 to 1849, the longest pastorate he ever held. 

In 1849 an ominous and most discouraging breakdown compelled 
him to spend almost the whole of the ensuing year regaining his health. 
Before he was fully recovered he moved to Upperville, in charge of work 
in Loudoun and Fauquier counties, and there spent three peaceful years 
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4 (1850-1853) which brought such healing on their wings that he was 
never again compelled to lay aside his work because of physical in- 
firmity. 

In 1853 Mr. Wilmer removed to Forest in Bedford county, just 

west of Lynchburg, reviving the work initiated by his friend, Nicholas 

Hamner Cobbs, then Bishop of Alabama, whose successor there also 

a Wilmer was to be. Some fourteen years had elapsed since Cobbs had 
a : left the field and the interim had not been a healthy one. Wilmer did 
much to strengthen the stakes if he did not much lengthen the cords. 

In spite of the supposedly circumscribed, monotonous life of a rural 
missionary, he himself was growing in mental and spiritual power, for 

; he was a conscientious student. He was fortifying himself for the life 

_ of greater activity which was bound to come. 

In 1858, at the age of forty-two, the summons to a larger, harder 

_ work came in the form of a call to found an entirely new work, that of 
Emmanuel Church at Brook Hill, Henrico County, four miles north 

of Richmond. Back in 1842, Wilmer had been pressed into preach- 

ing a mission in Monumental Church, Richmond, which lasted for 
several weeks with three services a day. The interest was intense. 
Among the congregation which flocked daily to Monumental was a 
young Scotchman, John Stewart, who was seeking a church home. A 
strong friendship grew up between Wilmer and Stewart and eventu- 
ally the latter was confirmed. 

During the sixteen intervening years Stewart had prospered greatly, 
had established his country home at Brook Hill, and being one of 
those godly, conscientious laymen who take their religion seriously, he 
was concerned over the spiritual ignorance and neglect of the many 
extremely poor people who lived around him. Perceiving the need, he 
proceeded to act, and turned to his friend Wilmer as the leader of the 
spiritual responsibilities, while he assumed the temporal. After careful 
consideration for four months, Wilmer accepted and pledged himself 
to give at least three years to the project. 

When Wilmer undertook this new task in December, 1858, it was 
commonly believed both within and without the Church that the Epis- 
copal Church was not suited to the unlearned and uncultured. Wilmer 
and Stewart between them conclusively disproved this theory. John 
and Daniel Stewart gave almost eight acres of land for church, rectory 
and burying ground. Large congregations and confirmation classes soon 
attested the success of the work; a church was built at a cost of $13,000, 
all but $100 of the cost being paid by John Stewart and his brother 

Daniel. On July 8, 1860, it was consecrated by Bishop Johns. 
‘The year 1859 was destined to be the most momentous thus far in 
Wilmer’s life. He was elected a deputy to the General Convention of 
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that year, meeting in Richmond, and the College of William and Mary _ 
conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. His future as- | 

sistant bishop elect, Dr. John S Lindsay,’ then a student there, thus de- _ 
scribed the impression which Wilmer made upon the students : 


“He was then a comparatively young man—virile and 
robust in his teachings, sympathetic, hopeful, and cheerful -. 
the tone of his whole life. He gave me at the time an impres- 
sion of practical Christianity that was far more pleasing than | 
the hard, dry presentation of it that was then so common in | 
our churches and homes. It was not difficult to understand : ad 
exceptional influence that he was said to exert over men. He ps 
was intensely human and splendidly manly.” : 


Dr. Wilmer was not impressed by the unwritten rule that a new > 
deputy to General Convention should be seen and not heard. He took — 
a prominent part in the debates and his gift of wit and repartee made — 
him an effective debater. A resolution was introduced designating Chi-— 
cago as the meeting place of the next Convention, that of 1862. The 
then Bishop of Illinois, Dr. Whitehouse, had created considerable con- 

_ troversy by refusing to live in his diocese, preferring to reside in New > 

York. When the resolution came up with the usual proviso, “the : 
House of Bishops concurring,” Dr. Wilmer moved to amend by sub- - 
stituting for the customary formula the words, “the Bishop of Illinois — *“@ 
concurring,” “for”, he said, and the Convention uproariously weed 

with him, “we ought not to go into a man’s diocese unless we are cer-_ 

Be of finding him at home.” 

The General Convention of 1859 was noteworthy for several things. 

It was the last before the Civil War; the intellectual average of its laity Y 

was extraordinarily high, some fourteen, for example, being Chief Jus- 

tices of their respective states ; four bishops were consecrated on one and 
the same day, but not in the same place, (the only parallel case re 


4 


been that of the General Convention of 1832): Odenheimer as third — 
Bishop of New Jersey and Bedell as Coadjutor of Ohio were consecrated 
in St. Paul’s Church; Gregg as first Bishop of Texas in Monumental; 
and Whipple as first Bishop of Minnesota in St. James’. The remark- 
ably good feeling of the Convention was not endangered until near the 
close when the news of John Brown’s raid on Harper’s Ferry charged — 
the atmosphere with tension. Before another convention of bishops and 
deputies from both the North and the South would meet as a united 
family, six years were to pass, a devastating war was to be fought, pas- 
sions were to run high, and Richard Hooker Wilmer was to be conse- t. 
crated a Bishop in the Church of God, the only bishop consecrated for | 
_ and by the Episcopal Church in the Confederate States of America. 


3Dr. Lindsay declined the election. 
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Delaying only long enough after his consecration on March 6, “. 
to set his domestic affairs in order, Bishop Wilmer hastened to his new 
post, and on March 16th preached his first sermon in St. John’s Church, 
Montgomery. It was the day after his forty-sixth birthday and he was 
in the full vigor of his ripened manhood. Tall, well built and well pro- 
portioned, hair and beard full and heavy but no mustache, keen blue eyes 
that could flash with indignant fire or twinkle with humor, strong 
resonant voice, dignified in bearing, having a rapier-like wit which he 
did not always use with discretion, he was a splendid specimen of the 
Southern gentleman of the old school. Physically and mentally he was 
well qualified for the heavy task that lay before him. 

Alabama is a large state, 336 miles long by 175 wide, containing 
51,998 square miles with wide differentiation of physical characteristics, 
soil, climate and people, and at that time containing only 526,271 citi- 
zens. Incidentally I may say that Col. William H. Fowler, State Su- 
perintendent of Army Records, shows in his reports that about 122,000 
Alabamians served in the Confederate forces, over one-fifth of the total 
population. He says: “I assert with confidence that Alabama sent more 
troops into service, in proportion to her population, than any other 
Southern state, and that her loss was heavier, irrespective of proportion.” 

The parishes and missions that comprised the Diocese were twenty- 
nine in number, manned by thirty clergymen. These were scattered 
from Huntsville on the north to Mobile on the coast. Except along the 
rivers, the means of communication were scanty and difficult. About 
a quarter of the northern part of the State was occupied by Federal 
troops, skirmishes between the opposing forces, amounting almost to 
small battles, were of constant occurrence, while all the Gulf ports were 
blockaded by the Federal fleet. 

The difficulties and dangers that confronted the new bishop might 
well have daunted the strongest spirit. No weakling could have en- 
dured the strain six months. In the first place, he was new to his dio- 
cese. Although well known by reputation to its leaders, he was only a 
name to the majority of his people. In the six weeks between March 
16th and his first diocesan convention (May lst), he was able to visit 
only the southern portion of the diocese. At that convention, before 
which he preached on his favorite text: “Righteousness exalteth a na- 
tion, but sin is a reproach to any people,” only 15 clergymen and 19 
lay delegates were in attendance. In the second place, the state was 
Kemmed in by enemies on every side, with most of its man power under 
arms, a large portion of them some distance away; with a currency of 
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small and unstable value; with congregations reduced to women, chil- 
dren, invalid men and negroes; and with a steadily increasing number 
of homeless women and children to be cared for in some way, whose 
only hope of help and comfort was in their God and in His Church. 
Who could have blamed him if he had yielded to despair? But he did 
not. 


Within six months (November 12, 1862), he attended the General 
‘. Council of the Church in the Confederate States of America, meeting 
. for ten days in Augusta, Georgia. Bishop Wilmer acted as secretary 
e of the House of Bishops, consisting of eleven members, and was a mem- 
wt ber of the committees on Amendments to the Constitution and Foreign 
. Missions. Opposed to change merely for the sake of change and gen- 
- erally upholding the rule, “Let ancient custom prevail,” he tested an- © 
tiquity with reasonableness. He opposed the proposition to eliminate — 
eg “Protestant Episcopal” from the Church’s legal title and substitute 
s, therefor “Holy Catholic’, on the ground that a branch of the Church 
:. could not properly claim for itself what was true only of the whole, and 
1- could not usurp to itself what it denied to the Roman Church. 
0 Two particulars of the pastoral letter of the House of Bishops, 
al written by the president, Bishop Elliott of Georgia, gave the Bishop of | 
re Alabama immediate objectives for his own diocese. They were: religious 
er instruction of the negroes and spiritual ministrations to soldiers in camp 
” | and hospital. 
y= It may seem surprising that in war time advance work among the 
- negroes should have been undertaken. Numerous chapels were erected — 
he by the planters for their slaves and several devoted priests, such as Stick- | 
ut ney, Cushman, Jarratt, Christian, Menaeos, and Nevius, ministered faith- — 
-al fully to them. Bishop Wilmer confirmed 45 negroes in the first year of 


to his episcopate, 39 in the second, and 52 in the third. 

re The Bishop was also concerned in caring for the soldiers, but he ~ 
was not stampeded into adopting the opinion of some who urged that | 

ht the churches should be closed and the clergy sent to the front. He con- 

n- tended that the future and permanent interests of society must be served. 

= As the war proceeded, the army chaplains from Alabama were largely 

a recruited from the dispossessed clergy whose churches were forcibly 

ch closed. 

sit In his address to his second diocesan convention, that of 1863, Dr. 


A 


“O let us strive to rise to the height of the great argument 
which God is holding with us. God would rather see us suf- 
fer than continue in sin, for it is sin, not suffering, that is the 
sting of death. A vast responsibility developes upon us, breth- 
ren beloved of the clergy. What a work opens to our view 
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when we consider the relation of the Church to the world and 
of the ministry to the Church! Let us then strive in all things 


to approve ourselves as ministers of God.” - 


He finished by quoting St. Paul’s brave words in II Corinthians 6 4-16, 

To this stirring appeal of the bishop, clergy and people responded 
heartily. Services in practically all the churches were maintained regu- 
larly and new missions were opened. Where there was a great scarcity 
of money to pay the ministers, the people gave liberally of their pro- 
visions. No one suffered hunger, although the fare was necessarily 
limited in variety and salt was not plentiful. In several cases the bishop 
advanced money to clergymen in dire need upon his personal responsi- 
bility. This would never have been known but for necessary entries in 
certain accounts. These hardships served to intensify the spiritual life. 
Confirmations were at a high level: 337 being reported to the conven- 
tion of 1864, and 227 in 1865, the year of the surrender. 

One of the first effects of the war was the increase in the number 
of orphans, many of them destitute. St. John’s, Montgomery, led the 
way in undertaking the systematic care of orphans by establishing the 
“Bishop Cobbs Orphans’ Home”, which was in operation throughout 
the entire conflict. 

A second successful orphans’ home was that of Tuscaloosa, estab- 
lished by the generosity of church people there and in Selma, Demopo- 
lis, Faunsdale, and the bishop’s own home, Greensboro. Some $50,000 
was raised of which $30,000 was used to buy the necessary ground and 
to erect a dwelling and schoolhouse. That left $10,000 for endowment 
and $10,000 for current expenses. In conjunction with the home a 
parochial school of 50 pupils was conducted. 

This was remarkable in view of the heavy taxation. Starting with 
a property tax of eight per cent, there were license taxes on various 
occupations, a graded income tax, a tax of ten per cent on profits from 
the sale of foodstuffs and a few other commodities, and a tax in kind, 
a sort of tithe, on the products of agriculture. 

The success attending the orphans’ home opened the way for Dr. 
Wilmer to carry out a purpose that was very dear to his heart. It 
was a matter that he felt his office as bishop qualified him to undertake. 
Among those who had been left homeless and without occupation by 
the war were a number of refined, educated women of middle age. His 
plan was to gather these women into an institution where they could 
do useful work and also be trained for parochial and mission duty, and 
then sent out to such parishes and missions in the diocese as needed 

_and desired their help. The newly secured home offered the desired 
location, the care of the children the occupation, and possibly a school 


| 

| 


the situation, and in his report to the convention of 1865 he said: 


“On December 20th, 1864, I preached at Christ Church, 
Tuscaloosa, and set apart with due solemnities, three devout 
women to the work of ministering to the afflicted and desti- 
tute.” 


He did not specify just what order of “‘solemnities” he used, but from 
the fact that in the same report he speaks of them as “sisters”, and in 
his address calls them ‘“‘deaconesses’’, it seems evident that he had or- 
dered them deaconesses of the diocese of Alabama. His American pre- _ 
- cedents were the acts of Dr. Muhlenberg in setting apart one woman _ 
- to do the work of deaconess in the parish of the Holy Communion, © 
New York City, in 1845, and of Bishop Whittingham in instituting a_ , 
similar order in St. Andrew’s church, Baltimore, in 1855. Dr. Wilmer = 
_ felt that as bishop he had full authority to do this but no more. But _ 
L. _when in 1892 the General Convention adopted a canon recognizing the 
order of deaconess as part of the American Episcopal Church, he felt 
that he could go further. On the Feast of the Purification, February — 
2, 1895, at a service in St. John’s, Mobile, in which all of the clergy 
of the city took part, he advanced the seven sisters then in the order 


é 


_ to the rank of deaconesses of the whole American Episcopal Church, - 


_ For the governance of the order the bishop established a constitution _ 
and canons, of which I still have a copy. 1] 

Bishop Wilmer never allowed the affairs of the Home to become 
matters of official diocesan concern. He said he was the father of the 
Home and its inmates were his sisters and children; and that he had 
never heard of a happy home having more than one father, or of allow- 

_ ing its private life to become public property. 

This particular “father” was also a very good provider and skill- — 
ful financier. In 1867 the Home was moved from Tuscaloosa to Mo- 
bile. To have carried it through the depressing days of reconstruction 

_ was a feat in itself; but his business sagacity was so great that he never 
made a bad investment in the thirty-three years of his management of 
its finances, and when he died he had large holdings of real estate for 
the Home in Mobile and a weil secured endowment of $40,000. 

Soon after the Home’s removal to Mobile, the proposed school 

for girls was opened. The work.that these saintly women of the sis- 

_ terhood accomplished would make a volume in itself, worthy of a place 

in the archives of the Church. There is no place for it in this article. 
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Tue BATTLE FOR THE CHURCH’S FREEDOM 


When the Confederate government had been organized and the 
Church had become “The Episcopal Church in the Confederate States 
of America”, the prayer for the President of the United States was 
necessarily changed to that for the President of the Confederate States. 
After the surrender, when the Confederate States as such had ceased 
to be, the question arose as to whether the prayer for the President of 
the United States and all in civil authority should be used in the dio- 
_ cese of Alabama. Bishop Wilmer issued a pastoral letter on the sub- 
ject, dated June 20, 1865, in which he said: 

a “To pray for all in authority is, unquestionably, a duty, 
but a duty of religious, and not of political, origin and obliga- 
tion. The mode of discharging that duty must be determined 
by the proper ecclesiastical authority. Consequently, any at- 
tempt on the part of a civil or military power to dictate to the 
Church in this matter cannot but be regarded as unauthorized 
and intrusive. Certain tests of loyalty have been established 
by authority, and they who faithfully conform to these tests 
have fulfilled the requirements of the law, and have a right, in 
equity and under the Constitution of the country, to manage 
their ecclesiastical affairs according to their own discretion. 


x 


“Now the Church in this country has established a form 
of prayer ‘for the President and all in civil authority’, The 
language of that prayer was selected with careful reference to 
the subject of the prayer—‘all in civil authority’; and she de- 
sires for that authority prosperity and long continuance. No 
one can reasonably be expected to desire a long continuance of 
military rule. Therefore, the prayer is altogether inappro- 
priate and inapplicable to the present condition of things, when 
no civil authority exists in the exercise of its functions. 

“When the Civil Authority shall be restored, it will be 
eminently proper for the Church to resume the use of that form 
of prayer which has been established by the highest ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities, and which has for so many years constituted a 
part of her Liturgy. 

“My conclusion is, therefore, and my direction which I 
hereby give, that when civil authority shall be restored in the 
State of Alabama, the Clergy shall use the form entitled, ‘A 
Prayer for the President of the United States and all in Civil 
Authority,’ as it stands in the Book of Common Prayer. 

“And my counsel to the Clergy and Laity is, to heed the 
teachings of the Church in regard to the Scriptural obedience 
due to ‘the powers that be;’ and, whilst carefully maintaining 
the inherent prerogatives of the Church within her sphere, 
faithfully to discharge their duties to the State; thus fulfilling 
the injunction of our Lord—‘Render unto Caesar the things 
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that are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s. 
“The doctrine of the Church upon this point is briefly, SS 
but most comprehensively, summed up in her 37th Article of 


Religion: ‘The Power of the Civil Magistrate extendeth to all | 
men, as well Clergy as Laity, in all _— —_— but hath > 


no authority in things purely spiritual. . 


This pastoral was implicitly obeyed by all the clergy of the dio- 
cese, but it greatly irked the Federal officers, particularly Major Gen- 
eral Thomas, in command of the Military Division of the Tennessee, 
to which the Department of Alabama belonged. General Thomas was 
a Virginian and Bishop Wilmer had caustically characterized him as a 
“renegade.” He ordered Major General Charles B. Woods, in com- 
mand of the Department of Alabama, to investigate. It was under- — 
stood that he intended to teach the rebels the lesson that they could 
not hide their disloyalty under the cloak of a compliance with the teach- 
ings of their religion. As soon as Bishop Wilmer heard of this, he 
hastened to Mobile from Greensboro so as to be in the field of action. 
No sooner had he reached the city than a staff officer of General 
Woods came to him and demanded to know when he proposed to use 
the prayer for the President of the United States. Tone and manner — 
were highly discourteous and the Bishop declined to answer. What 
followed is graphically told by Dr. Whitaker in his biography of the 
bishop :* 


“The officer then proposed to talk the matter over ‘as Tee 
between man and man. 
: “The Bishop acceded to this proposition, and the officer : 
asked: ‘When do you think that you will use the Prayer Book © 
prayer for the President ?’ 


versed and the Confederate heel on the neck of the Union, he 
could sincerely ask for life, health, and prosperity to the Con- 
tederate President ? 

“The officer excitedly exclaimed that he would be—some- 
thing very dreadful—if he would. 

“ ‘Well,’ returned the Bishop, ‘I am not disposed to use 
your phraseology ; but, if I do that thing that you come to or- 
der me to do—address the Almighty with my lips, when my 
heart is not in my prayer—I run great danger of meeting the 
te that you have hypothetically invoked upon your own 

ead.’ ” 


Bishop; and he then asked the officer if, with conditions me 


With this the interview closed, and a few days later, September — ae 
20, 1865, General Woods issued his famous “General Orders, No. 38”, 


Whitaker, Walter C., “Richard Hooker Wilmer’’, Philadelphia, G eoW. Jacob 
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in which, after a long review of the case, the following pertinent para- 
graph appears: 


“It is therefore ordered, pursuant to the instructions of 
Major General Thomas, commanding the military division of 
the Tennessee, that said Richard Wilmer, Bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church of the Diocese of Alabama, and the 
Protestant Episcopal clergy of said diocese be, and they are 
hereby, forbidden to preach or perform divine service, and 
that their places of worship be closed, until such time as said 
Bishop and clergy show a sincere return to their allegiance to 
the Government of the United States, and give evidence of a 
loyal and patriotic spirit by offering to resume the use of the 
prayer for the President of the United States and all in civil 
=: * and mo taking the amnesty oath prescribed by the 
President. 


clergy of the diocese should disregard their suspension by him. The — 
General curtly replied that it was his purpose to use military force in 
closing the churches should his order be disobeyed. The Bishop there- 
upon advised that until the order was revoked or the military force 

withdrawn, no attempt to worship in public would be made. 
On the Sunday following the issuance of this order, I have been 
- informed, a file of soldiers visited each of the three city churches at 
the time of service and finding them closed, marched back to their bar- 
_ racks. My informant said she was quite sure that this show of force 
“was only made once. From all that I can learn the people rather en- 
joyed this military tyranny. For of course services were held in pri- 
vate houses all over the city and in the country no attention was paid 
to the prohibition. The Bishop administered confirmation and people 
were baptized, married and buried—all with an exhilarating sense of 
defiance of the Yankee soldiers. Naturally, all this infuriated the Fed- 
eral commanding officer, but since all of the clergy had taken the oath 
and no public services were held in which the prayer for the President 
was omitted from the liturgy, there was nothing he could do. 

Appeals to other authorities having failed, Bishop Wilmer, on 
a November 27th, appealed directly to President Johnson, basing his plea 
on the ground that the Constitution, the supreme law of the land, pro- 
hibits Congress from interfering with religious worship, and that Con- 
gress cannot allow her military arm to do what the Constitution ex- 
pressly forbids to her civil arm; representing that he found himself, not 
having been accused as a lawbreaker, subjected to the operation of pains 
and penalties, and assailed with ignominious epithets; affirming that 
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even upon the inadmissible supposition that he had been guilty of vio- 
lating the laws of his own Church, the secular power was not compe- 
tent to construe and enforce her rubrics and canons; and demanding 
in equity and constitutional law that the unauthoritative General Order 
No. 38 be rescinded. 

After keeping this appeal under advisement for several weeks, 
President Johnson formally gave instructions that the order should be 
rescinded by the same authority that had promulgated it. This was a 
bitter pill for the military administration in general, and Major General — 
Thomas in particular, to swallow; but there was no help for it. Con- 
sequently, on December 22, 1865, General Thomas issued General Or- 
der No. 40. This was a remarkable document and I wish there were 
space to quote it in full. It practically amounts to an official military 
excommunication of a bishop of the Church for daring to be true to his 
duty as a clergyman and for maintaining the constitutional right of re- : 
ligious liberty, issued by a major general of the United States Army. ae 
It is the only instance of such action in the history of the United | 

_ States. Let us hope it will be the last. ' 
After applying various epithets to the bishop of Alabama, accus- — 
ing him of “being animated with the same spirit which through temp- 
tation beguiled the mother of men to the commission of the first sin— 
thereby entailing eternal toil and trouble on earth,” and of taking “ad-— 
vantage of the sanctity of his position to mislead the minds of those | 
who naturally regarded him as a teacher in whom they could trust,” © 
and attempting “to lead them back into the labyrinths of treason,” and | 
“that religious matters were but a secondary consideration in his mind, 7 
he having taken an early opportunity to subvert the Church to the jus- _ 
tification and dissemination of his treasonable sentiments,” the order 
concludes with this significant paragraph: 


“As it is, however, manifest that so far from entertaining 
the same political views as Bishop Wilmer the people of Ala- 
bama are honestly endeavoring to restore civil authority in that 
state, in conformity with the requirements of the Constitution 
of the United States, and to repudiate their acts of hostility 
during the past four years, and have accepted with a loyal and 
becoming spirit the magnanimous terms offered them by the 
President; therefore, the restrictions heretofore imposed upon 
the Episcopal clergy of Alabama are removed, and Bishop Wil- 
mer 1s left to that remorse of conscience consequent to exposure 
and failure of the diabolical schemes of designing and corrupt 


minds.”’® 


5] talics mine. 
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On January 13, 1866, civil authority having been restored, Bishop 
_ Wilmer sent out another pastoral letter, calling on the clergy and laity 
to use the prayer for the President of the United States. 

The Bishop was severely criticized for many years for his position 
in this affair, but thirty years after, no one disputed the conclusion of 
William Stevens Perry, historiographer of the American Church, and 
himself a Northerner: 


“This action of the Bishop established for all time to 
come, in this land at least, the principle that in spiritualities the 
Church’s rule is supreme.” -_* 

BisHop WILMER AND THE GENERAL CONVENTION 


3 Bishop Wilmer’s position among the southern bishops was unique: 

not only was he a bishop of the Church in the Confederate States of 
7 America, but he alone had been consecrated as such and was, in his 
own view, as much a foreign bishop as one of the Church of England. 
But the Church in the North did not accept this view and the roll call 
in the General Convention of 1862 invariably began with Alabama and 
included all the southern dioceses. How the restoration was to be ef- 
fected was the problem. . 

With the fall of the Confederacy and the approach of the General 
Convention of 1865, some course of action was imperative. Opinion 
among the southern bishops was divided. Bishops Johns of Virginia, 
Atkinson of North Carolina, and Lay of the Southwest claimed that 
the dissolution of the Confederacy automatically carried with it the dis- 
solution of the Southern Church as a separate body, that formal ac- 
tion was unnecessary, and that all that was necessary was to return to 
the General Convention. 

But the majority led by Elliott of Georgia, Green of Mississippi 
and Wilmer of Alabama, contended that this view was erastian and 
un-catholic because it ignored the independence of church and state. 
In their opinion the determining factor in reunion with the northern 
Church was expediency. In that connection they wanted to know how 
they were to be received by the General Convention. 

John Henry Hopkins, Bishop of Vermont and Presiding Bishop, 
was a power in holding the southern bishops in line. His well known 
pro-slavery views made him particularly persona grata to southerners. 
The immediate result was that Bishops Atkinson and Lay attended the 
General Convention of 1865 and, being cordially received, the door was 
opened for the others to return. 

By resolution the House of Bishops stated that it “hereby accepts 
the Right Rev. Dr. Wilmer as Bishop of Alabama, and consents to his 
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episcopate as such, provided, that the House of Clerical and Lay Depu- 
7 ties is willing to signify its concurrence in such acceptance and consent, 
and that hereafter the Bishop of Alabama shall transmit to the Pre- 
_ siding Bishop the promise of Conformity.” A minority in the House 
of Deputies opposed this, largely because they could not separate their 
political from their ecclesiastical opinions. Opposition was finally — 
silenced and the action of the House of Bishops was ratified by an - a 
but unanimous vote. 
Immediately thereafter the dissolution of the General Council of 
the Southern Church was brought to pass and absolute freedom of oy 
_ tion was accorded every southern diocese. On January 17, 1866, Dr 7 
Wilmer summoned a special diocesan council, submitted to it his whole 
course of action, obtained enthusiastic confirmation of what he had 
done, and then by formal resolution the Church of Alabama resumed 
its old-time relation to the national Church. 
On January 31, 1866, Bishop Wilmer in Trinity Chapel, New York 
City, in the presence of the Presiding Bishop and others, made the pre- 
scribed Declaration of Conformity and united with them in the service 
of the Holy Communion. By special request he afterwards addressed 
the faculty and students of the General Theological Seminary. 
The significance of the reunion the Bishop well stated a few months 


after all had been settled: 


av, 


“We are able to show the world that we are not a sect, 
-much less a sectional sect ; that the catholic spirit of the South- 
ern dioceses has met with a like response in the catholic spirit 
of the Northern dioceses—‘deep calling unto deep’—giving us 
confidence that henceforth, as ever before, no political differ- 
ences shall prevail to break the bonds of catholic unity and of 
_Heaven-born charity.” 


Through the generosity of friends in his diocese, Bishop Wilmer 
was able to attend the first Lambeth Conference in 1867. His some- 
what unusual relation to the Church in this country and his stand for 
religious liberty against military injustice, had made him well known 
in England. His strong personality gained him much favor. He 

_ preached in several English churches, one of them being St. Paul’s 
_ Cathedral, London, and the University of Oxford conferred on him the 
degree of LL.D. 

When the church people of Mobile learned that Bishop Wilmer 
had selected their city as his place of residence, they manifested their 
appreciation by offering him the choice of three city houses. He de- 
clined them all, selecting instead a tract of some six or seven acres on 
top of Spring Hill ridge, where he had a house built according to his 
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own designs. It was a large, comfortable frame house with wide porches, — 
resting on brick pillars about six feet above ground, affording abundant 

ventilation. In a few years he had surrounded it with a high, luxuriant 
hedge which was the joy of his heart. He called it “God’s green wall” | 
which shielded him from the world. There was a large garden and a 
good sized pasture for his horses and cows. . 
He said that he chose this location for several reasons: first, be- 
cause he wanted to be away from the noise and confusion of city life; 
he desired “elbow room”; then he needed peace and quiet for study _ 
and meditation. No one would take the trouble to come away out there — 
_ unless they really wanted to see him, or had matters that required his 


a attention. As his early ministry showed, he was always at heart a 


“country parson.” 
And truly, it was not an easy matter to get out to Spring Hill in 
those days. There was a fairly good road, but a fourteen mile bay 
_ ride took a large part of a day and was wearisome. There was a street 
_ car line, but the cars were miserably small affairs, the track quite “bump- 
tious”, and the tractors were small mules, about the size of Mexican 
_ burros, and the only way by which they could be urged out of a walk 
was by the constant use of a whip. I used to think that the drivers 
worked about as hard as the mules to make schedule time. Inciden- 
oa tally, the front platform of every car was dented and battered by the 
_ steel shod heels of the mules as they resented some especially touching 
- caresses of the whip. 
In bad weather these mules were unable to pull the cars up the 
_ steep Spring Hill grade, and teams of oxen were used to help them. 
Some time in the ’90’s the mules were displaced by steam driven dum- 
mies with larger and better cars. This was a great improvement, but 
_ the people of Spring Hill and along the line complained bitterly of the 
_ smoke and noise of the trains. As the road bed was poor, a dummy 
would occasionally amuse itself by jumping the track and taking an 
excursion along the dirt road. Then the passengers would have to wait 
until the dummy could be coaxed back on the rails again, or else pursue 
_ their journey on foot. I early learned to equip myself with a book and 
some cigars when I started for Spring Hill. 
. But in spite of all these hardships, the people, and especially the 
clergy, loved to go out to see the bishop. He was hospitable in the old 
Virginia fashion and it was difficult to get away from his house with- 
out eating at least one meal. There were always cake and wine on the 
sideboard, with cigars and tobacco galore. The affection which drew 
his clergy to him was mutual. He loved to have us come out and in- 
sisted that we should do no work on Mondays, but devote those days 
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to relaxation and pleasure. When he was at home we always consid-_ 
ered Monday as “consecrated” to the bishop, and unless impossible _ 
went out there He was fond of billiards anda one of the first furnisi.- 

ings of his house was a large billiard table. He was skillful with the — 
cue, would often challenge us to a game, and great was his delight over — 

a victory. But he was a good loser and always took his defeats smil- — 
ingly. The scores were carefully recorded and discussed. Some of the — 
clergy became experts; Dr. John Fulton of Christ Church was, I think, __ 
the champion. 

As I have said, Bishop Wilmer had a keen and caustic wit, witha _ 

wide and comprehensive understanding of human nature. Sham and © 
: pretense of any kind he abhorred. Interesting stories of his skill in 
dissecting the Pharisaical characteristics of people whom we both knew © 
could be written, but charity prevents the telling. Yet he was exceed- 
ingly gentle and compassionate with penitent transgressors and those — 
One saying of his I shall never forget. — 


‘memory was one of the most valuable traits a minister could possess. 

_ But experience had taught him that while a retentive memory was in- _ 
_ deed a blessing, a good and effective “forgettery” was often much bet- | 
ter. God says that He forgives and forgets injuries; it is only beasts 
_and bestial men who remember and cherish them. 

Another remark of his was that he knew numbers of good people 

who dutifully brought their burdens to the Lord, left them at His feet, 
and went away. But pretty soon they felt so lonesome and unballasted 
without them that they quietly slipped behind His back, picked them 
up and went their ways, happily miserable. 

He told me, too, about an incident at a dinner party in New York — 
_ which he attended on his first visit to that city after the surrender. A 
gentleman at the table asked him as to the feeling of the Southern peo- 
ple since he war. Instantly the bishop replied: “We feel like Lazarus, 
sir.” No sooner had he spoken than he regretted the words, but could 
not recall them. His questioner asked the meaning of his reply. The 
bishop tried to change the subject, but the other was persistent. Finally 

the bishop said, “I am afraid that if I told you the meaning of the . 


~ nundrum, you would be offended and your feelings hurt.” But the 
other replied that no reply would give offense. ‘Well,’ said Bishop 
Wilmer, “If you must know, we all feel like Lazarus because he was 


” 


The Northern man’s face flushed and he said, “Well 
sir, if you at the South consider us dogs, why do you come up here to 
beg for money?” In a flash the bishop answered, “Because, sir, in the 
South we believe in the proverb that the hair of the dog is good for 


licked by dogs. 
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. the bite.”” His red-faced questioner did not join in the resulting laugh- 
ter, but next morning he sent the bishop a check for $1,000 for the or- 
phanage. 

That keen wit and ready tongue of his sometimes made trouble in 
the diocese. One very earnest, faithful rector said that it always took 
him a month to get his parish calmed down and to quiet the hurt feel- 
ings after one of the bishop’s visitations. 

Passing through a cemetery one day he noted a handsome monu- 
ment over a grave on which was carved, “The light of my life has gone 
out.” It was a husband’s loving tribute to a departed wife. In the 
conversation which followed the remark was made that the grief stricken 
husband had found consolation in a comparatively short time by marry: 
ing again. ‘“Why of course,” said the bishop, “Being in the dark he 
simply struck another match.” 

His coadjutor, Bishop Jackson, was an eloquent and forceful 
preacher, but he had a habit while preaching of constantly shaking his 
head. Commenting on this Bishop Wilmer said: “Well, whatever 
faults Bishop Jackson may have, no one can say that he is ‘no great 
shakes’ as a preacher.” 

Dr. William Holland Wilmer, the eminent oculist and the bishop’s 
son, desired to change his office and residence in Washington and asked 
his father’s judgment as to the best street to select. “My son,” re- 
sponded the bishop instantly, “there are only two suitable streets in 
Washington for an oculist—C street and I street.” The son moved to 
I street. 

Bishop Wilmer lived to the ripe old age of 84, dying June 14, 1900. 
By the irony of fate, one very special wish of the bishop’s was entirely 
ignored by his people from the high motives of love, respect and ad- 
miration on their part. Several times I heard him say in conversation 
that he had often noticed the large and very heavy monuments that had 
been placed over the graves of men and women of note. These always 
suggested to his mind that possibly the heirs and survivors of the de- 
parted ones were haunted by the fear that he or she who lay beneath 
that pile would not entirely approve of the disposition of the property 
which they had left behind them, which they had guarded with such 
jealous care during their earthly life, or of their personal conduct. Hence 
they had placed the remains in sealed coffins and heaped over the grave 
an enormous weight of stone which neither man nor ghost could easily 
remove. 

“I suppose some kind of a marker will be placed over my grave, 
and I’ve thought it might be wise to go to Maddox’s (one of the local 
‘monument makers) and pick it out. I don’t want a large one. I don’t 
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want to die. I’ve never seen a place I’d like to be buried. But when 
I do leave this world I shall leave it for good in every sense of the 
word, and I shall never come back. I feel that I have already built my 
real monument in the shape of the Church Home, and I could not have 
a better. If my friends feel that they want to give me a memorial, let 
them add the money to the endowment of the Home.” 

I do not believe that this wish of his was generally known, for 
soon after his death his friends in North Alabama started a fund for a 
memorial to him which was quickly subscribed. The plans were already 
in the hands of the workmen before I knew anything of the project, 
and under all the circumstances it seemed best to say nothing. I had 
a part in the dedication service and fulfilled it, but in my heart I asked 
his pardon and promised a full explanation and apology when I met 
him in the other world. This I will surely do. 

Bishop Wilmer was a splendid man in every way. As priest and 
bishop as well as in all social relations, he well and worthily filled his 
high office. He was also so humanly virile that he drew and held the 
affections of his people, even of those who sometimes resented his trench- 
ant wit, or differed widely from his views. He was a fit and worthy 
companion of those great men, both of the North and the South, who 
made American history in the last half of the Nineteenth Century. 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE CHURCH IN LIBERIA 
By A. B. Parson 


The following historical notes aim to give an outline of the back- 
ground and beginnings of the work of this Church in Liberia. Its frag- 
mentary nature makes it necessary to pass over a wealth of human in- 
terest, and many names and incidents that belong to the annals of the 
first years of the Church’s apostles in West Africa. * 


IBERIA is a unique experiment in human salvage, made necessary 

because of the institution of slavery. In 1442 a Portuguese ex- 

plorer, Anthony Gonzalez, took ten Negro slaves from the west 
coast of Africa. Within a few years thirty ships sailed from Lisbon to 
engage in slave traffic. In 1620 Dutch traders introduced slavery on 
the James River, Virginia. By 1680 the yearly export of slaves from 
Africa was 20,000, with a mortality in transit of 14 per cent. In 1798 
the yearly average had grown to 85,000, and in 1835 it was 136,000; 
of which about 25 per cent died on the voyage across the Atlantic. 

Sir Thomas Buxton, of England, in 1840, after long research, 
claimed that the annual toll of victims due to the slave trade was 
500,000, including those who perished in resistance to seizure, march to 
the coast, detention and ocean passage. Of every thousand slaves 
captured, 700 were sacrificed in the progress and only 300 arrived for 
sale in the market. 

Aroused by such public revelations, leaders in England and America 
started influences that led to the freeing of many slaves and plans for 
their colonization. Sierra Leone, on the coast of West Africa, was 
made a colony for free slaves in 1787. Most of the Negroes in that 
colony had been soldiers in the British Army and Navy in the American 
Revolution. In 1807 slavery was declared illegal in Great Britain, and 
slaves thereafter captured on the high seas were brought to Sierra 
Leone. The same year the colony became a Crown possession. Many 
of the leaders in the plans for colorization had been members of the 
Church of England, whose motives for humanitarian work for the 

‘ Negroes were both philanthropic and religious. In 1804 the Church 
Missionary Society instituted Christian work in the colony. 
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II. AMERICAN COLONIZATION. 


Freed slaves in the American Colonies by 1790 aggregated 60,000. 
Yearly emancipations from 1790 on ran from 15,000 to 37,000. By 
1820 the freed population was 240,000; in 1830, 320,000; in 1840, 
386,000. Many were slaveholders against their conscience, and while 
forced to live under the institution of slavery made every effort to 
secure freedom for as many Negroes as possible. Thomas Jefferson in 
1781 advocated the gradual abolition of slavery by enfranchisement, 
deportation and colonization. General Kosciuszko, by his will, dated 
1798 (probated in 1842), left all of his property in the United States 
for the purchase, emancipation and education of slaves. George Wash- 
ington provided in his will for the emancipation of all of his slaves. 
John Adams wanted slavery extirpated, and others whose voices were 
raised for freedom for the Negro were Franklin, Madison, Monroe, 
Hamilton and Patrick Henry. Jefferson had said, “I tremble for my 
country when I reflect that God is just”. 

The freed slave had little opportunity for education and the other 
rights of a citizen. Even in New England Negroes could not attend 
school, though subject to taxation. They easily fell into low moral 
habits and became a problem that gave great concern to the nation. 
In almost every New England village freed Negroes lived on the out- 
skirts in a hand-to-mouth existence; in the South they were increasingly 
numerous and a growing menace to ordered life. 

The Rev. Samuel Hopkins, of Newport, Rhode Island, himself 
once a slave owner, proposed in 1773 that Christian missionary work 
should be prosecuted in Africa by freed Negroes from America, to be 
trained for such service in this country. The people of Newport, Boston, 
Cambridge and other Northern cities were still engaged in the slave 
trade and derived much of their wealth from this source. James Monroe, 
while Governor of Virginia, had corresponded with Thomas Jefferson 
about the feasibility of colonizing freed blacks in Africa. Another who 
promoted public interest in colonization was Samuel J. Mills, a brilliant 
Williams College student, well-known as the first one to promote the 
Christian missionary cause for the propagation of the Gospel through- 
out the world. This young man was deeply concerned at the condition 
of the Negro people. “We must save the Negroes or the Negroes will 
Tuin us,” said this pioneer, who was later to give his life on a return 
journey from Africa investigating the possibilities of African coloniza- 
tion. Mills, with the Rev. Robert Finley, of the College of New Jersey 
(later Princeton), established a short-lived school at Parsippany, New 


Jersey, for the education of Negroes to take the lead in Christian 
colonization. 
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There was a difference of opinion as to the locality of the projected 
colonization. Some urged unoccupied lands in the United States, others 
in the West Indies. Some slaves actually journeyed to Santo Domingo. 
Haiti was proposed, but was rejected because the French language was 
spoken there. A group of 1,200 Negroes emigrated to Nova Scotia, 
but found the climate and soil unfavorable. The west coast of Africa 
was finally accepted. It was the natural locality, since it was from this 
region that the slaves had come originally. The religious motive was 
uppermost in the minds of many men in the scheme of African coloniza- 
tion. Those who proposed colonization were in most cases not 
abolitionists. 

On December 21, 1816, there was organized in Washington, D. C., 
“The American Society for Colonizing the Free People of Colour of the 
United States”, an organization thereafter known popularly as “The 
American Colonization Society”. The conception of American coloniza- 
tion had arisen as early as the British Sierra Leone project, but the 
actual work of settlement by the British antedated the American experi- 
ment. Much correspondence was exchanged between leaders in this 
country and the British leaders, particularly H. R. H. the Duke of 
Gloucester, President for many years of the African Colonization Society 
in Great Britain. 

The first President of the American Colonization Society was Bush- 
rod Washington, favorite nephew of George Washington. Because of 
Mr. Washington’s absence by reason of illness, Henry Clay, Vice- 
President, presided at the first meeting. Henry Clay’s position illus- 
trates the quandary in which many slaveholders found themselves. 
He disliked the institution of slavery, but was forced to tolerate it. He 
had owned one slave in 1799, had twelve in 1818, fifty later, and when 
he died owned thirty-three. Clay saw in colonization a solution of the 
Negro problem. He argued that the deportation to Africa would even- 
tually take away all Negroes from America. As slaves decreased in 
monetary value, more and more would be emancipated and migrate to 
West Africa. All of this was later proven fallacious. Some coloniza- 
tion advocates expected that up to forty thousand could be transported 
each year until all were sent away. But the actual total of emigrants 
probably never exceeded twenty thousand. 


In 1818 Samuel J. Mills and Ebenezer Burgess were sent by the 
American Colonization Society to search out the most favorable locality 
for settlement. The expedition was financed by money borrowed by 
William Meade (later Bishop of Virginia) and another, the same per- 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE CHURCH IN LIBERIA 


sons later raising the money for repayment. They proceeded to Sierra — 
Leone and, after prospecting, agreed that Sherbro Island near Freetown 
was a favorable locality. On the return journey with the death of this 
young man, Mills, there was lost a notable missionary and colonization 
figure. The town of Millsburg, Liberia, commemorates both men in its — 
composite name. 

In 1807 the slave trade was declared illegal in the United States 
by act of Congress. In 1819 Congress voted that any Africans being 
smuggled into this country when captured on the high seas should 
be returned to an agency to be established on the West African Coast. 
This enabled the Colonization Societies to work with the cooperation 
of the Government: the agency being established at Liberia. 

In February, 1820, in the ship “Elizabeth”, chartered by the Gov- 
ernment for the purpose, the first group of eighty-eight Negro ex-slave : 
colonists and three white agents sailed for Sherbro Island. They found 
the site in every way unfitted and almost the entire colony died, in- 
cluding the three white leaders. The courageous remnant, their hopes 
well-nigh gone, returned to Sierra Leone and there dispersed. One 
of the negro leaders was Elijah Johnson, who was later Governor of 
7 colony, and whose son, Hilary, was elected President of the Re- 


In 1821 a second expedition, after many vicissitudes, founded a 
settlement at Cape Mesurado, the site of the future Liberian capital, 
Kr Monrovia. The town that sprung up was soon named Monrovia, at 

the suggestion of Governor Harper, of Maryland, in honor of James 
Monroe. The name Christopolis had earlier been suggested by one 
a of the Negro leaders. Governor Harper was also responsible for the 
name Liberia. The colony faced the dangers of illness from African 
fever, native attack and internal dissension, and was frequently on 
the verge of dissolution. King Peter, a native slave trader, whose 
_ barracoon was nearby, led in warfare against the small colony (100 
in years later his great-grandson was Secretary of Public Instruction in 
the Cabinet of Liberia. At one time as many as fifteen vessels were 
_ to be seen under the guns of the settlement in illicit slave trading 
with King Peter. As late as 1825 contracts still existed for the de- 
_ liverance of 800 slaves to be furnished in the short space of four months 
within eight miles of Cape Mesurado, 400 of them destined for two 
American traders. 

Many of the colonists were able Negro leaders, who showed rare 
capacity in these trying days; such as Elijah Johnson, Lott Carey, A. D. 
Williams and J. J. Roberts; eminent white leaders were Eli Ayres, 
Jehudi Ashmun, John B. Phinney, Thomas Buchanan. 
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An example of the story of an early Negro leader is that of Joseph 
Jenkin Roberts, born in Virginia in 1809. At the age of twenty, with 
his widowed mother and young brothers, he emigrated to Liberia and 
engaged in trade. By his ability, tact, mentality and graciousness of man- 
ner he rose to be Governor. Forced later to engage in diplomatic re- 
lations with Great Britain in dispute about revenue laws and receiving 
no help from the United States, Roberts led in the calling of a Con- 
stitutional Convention July 26, 1847, when a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was issued and a Constitution adopted, drawn up by Prof. 
Greenleaf, of Harvard University, and the Massachusetts Colonization 
Society, and in October Joseph J. Roberts became the first President 
of the Republic of Liberia. 

The group of immigrants was strengthened by later accessions of 
colonists from the United States and continually upheld by the loyal 
friends of the Colonization Societies in America. 

A notable leader in the early days was Jehudi Ashmun, a presbyter 
of this Church. Ashmun was born in 1794 in Champlain, New York. 
He had studied at Middlebury College and the University of Vermont, 
and, after short service as Congregational minister, had been ordained 
in the Episcopal Church. He first went to Liberia with 114 settlers 
in 1820. Soon after arrival all of them were on the sick list and under 
constant attack from the natives. At one time only 27 were capable of 
bearing arms, and their only armament was a few small field pieces. 
Ashmun’s wife died before his eyes. His part in the early days of 
trial by fire of the colony turned the tide. Ashmun later retired owing 
to misunderstandings, sailed to the United States in 1828 and died in 
New Haven August the tenth, fifteen days after arrival, his life spent in 
the service of colonization. 

The Massachusetts Colonization Society was organized in 1841, and 
was interested particularly in higher education in Liberia. Mr. Amos 
Abbott Lawrence, the father of William Lawrence, Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts, gave the first donation to the Society of $100, increased by him 
during the following year to $1,000. The Society was responsible for 
the founding of Liberia College at Monrovia. Many Churchmen have 
been active in the work of the Society. The New York Colonization 
Society was organized in 1829 to hold funds for the encouragement 
of education in Liberia. Four organizations are still in existence, the 
American Colonization Society, the New York Colonization Society, 
the Massachusetts Colonization Society, the legal name of which is 
“Trustees for Donations for Education in Liberia”, and the Maryland 


Colonization Society, which is reported as still in existence though not 
active, 
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-_ -The colonization experiment in West Africa overcame difficulties 
due to the persistence of Negro and white leaders, and by 1847 Liberia 
was an independent nation. : 
Marytanp CotonizaTION, 


There were many branch societies interested in African coloniza- 
tion, particularly in Maryland, Kentucky, Mississippi, New York and 
Massachusetts. Governor Harper, of Maryland, together with Francis 
Scott Key, was an active friend of colonization (as was William Meade 

' and many other Southern Churchmen). 
; In 1831 a party was sent out by the Maryland Colonization Society, 
led by Dr. James Hall, who founded the “Colony of Maryland in Africa” 
7 at Cape Palmas, which colony continued independent existence under 
a separate government until 1858. It was then merged with the Com- 
monwealth of Liberia as Maryland County. It is with this section of 

West Africa that we are primarily concerned in tracing the establish- 
ment of the Liberian Church: for what later became a missionary dis- 
trict of the Church was for 77 years to bear the name of “The Mis- 
sionary District of Cape Palmas and Parts Adjacent”. This name was 
first changed to “The Missionary District of Liberia” in 1913. 

The Maryland Colonization Society was more prosperous, though 
it had a smaller population, than the other parts of Liberia, due to 
the fact that it enjoyed a subsidy from the State Treasury of Mary- 
land of $10,000 a year until 1858 and lesser amounts thereafter. It 
was due to the agent of the Maryland Colonization Society, Dr. James 
Hall, that this Church was first asked to take up work in Liberia. 


This gives a brief chronicle of the historical background of the 
establishment of the Episcopal Church in Liberia. A summary of coloni- 

r zation efforts would show that in the period to be considered, which 
takes us through the episcopate of the first Bishop of Liberia, the 
f Right Reverend John Payne, who first went to Liberia in 1837 and 
retired as Bishop in 1871, the American Colonization Society expended 
«$2,558,907 in addition to amounts expended by the Maryland Coloniza- 
tion Society and by the Government. About 12,000 ex-slaves had been 
sent over in 147 ships of the American Society. Twelve hundred and 
twenty-one were sent over by the Maryland Society, and 6,722 re- 
captured Africans had been — to Liberia by the United States 
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V. Tue Mission To CAPE PALMAS. 


1836—1851. 
The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society had been formed at 


General Convention, 1820. The Society early thought of Africa as a ; 
field of labor, but a long period of sixteen years elapsed before a mis- 
- sionary sailed in 1836. During this intervening period Mr. and Mrs. 
Ephraim Bacon, who had been in Africa with the American Colonization 
_ Society, were appointed and sent out to parishes of the Church to ~ 
solicit funds and supplies. They collected some $1,800 and a varied 
__ assortment of clothes and useful articles. In addition, they formed 
Ss branches to promote interest in the venture. They never reached 
_ the field because passage was refused them on the Colonization ship. : 
In October, 1827, Jacob Oson, of New Haven, Connecticut, was 
_ ordained, assigned passage on a Colonization vessel, and © 
_ money raised for his support. Mr. Oson died before the date of sailing. 
In 1828 a training school for colored candidates for work in Africa 
_ started in Hartford. Several students offered for the work, but 


were refused because judged unqualified for service. : 
In 1833 the Foreign Committee of the Society was notified that id 
a group of persons worshipping together in Monrovia had joined to- 
_ gether under the name of St. James Church, and appealed for a worker 
to be sent to help them organize an Episcopal Church. One of their 
number, James M. Thompson, a Negro, offered his services to the 
Board, subsequently removing to Cape Palmas. In June, 1835, he 
; and his wife were appointed teachers at that place. This geographical 
transfer of interest is of the utmost importance in the development of 
the Liberian Mission, for it meant that for the first stages of mission 
_ work Cape Palmas was to be the center. A strong influence in the 
eS of Cape Palmas was the friendship of Mr. Thompson with Dr. 
James Hall, who had become Resident Commissioner of the Maryland 
Colonization Society at Cape Palmas. It was nineteen years later 
_when attention was again turned to Monrovia, and even then the bishops _ 
of the Church continued to reside in the Cape Palmas region. The 
Cape Palmas locality brought close contact with the southern tribes 
ae a the Liberian border, and on the Ivory Coast to the south, far re- 
moved from contact with the important events connected with the 
a pon! of a new nation in and around Monrovia. Thus the Board’s | 
early choice of Cape Mesurado was reversed. 

The first appointees for Liberia were the Rev. Thomas S. Savage, 
_ M.D., of-Connecticut ; the Rev. and Mrs. J. Payne and the Rev. Launce- 
_ lot B. Minor, whom the Board appointed September, 1836. 
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These three men, the first to go to Liberia, were unusual personali- 
ties. Dr. Savage was the physician-scientist, J. Payne (as he always 
signed himself), was the administrator and linguist, and Minor was the 
flaming evangelist. 

Savage sailed November the Ist, 1836, in order to reconnoiter 
and make preparations for the comfortable housing of the others. His 
journey took him along the coast of Liberia, where he saw something 
of Cape Mount and Monrovia, arriving at Cape Palmas on Christmas 
Day. 

It is likely that the first celebration of the Holy Communion in 
Liberia was on Christmas Day, 1836,—though there is no record of the 
fact. 

Savage, the first missionary of this Church in Liberia, was a notable 
figure. He was born June 7, 1804, in Upper Middletown, Connecticut, 
the son of a well-to-do merchant trading with the West Indies, the 
Orient and Africa. A strange coincidence was the wrecking of a brig 
owned by the father on the west coast of Africa. The lad inherited 
an adventurous spirit and a mind that thought in terms of the world. 
He attended Yale College, graduating in 1825, and went on to the study 
of medicine in the Yale Medical School, from which he received the 
degree of M. D. in 1833. His parents had given him the name Thomas 
Jefferson, but so firmly was he convinced of the truth of religion that 
he changed his name on entering the Virginia Seminary, saying that 
he would not bear the name of an infidel. After graduation he desired 
to see more of his own country, and made a long journey down the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, studying American social life, including 
slavery. 

On arriving at his destination, Dr. Savage felt satisfied with the 
location and warmly praised its selection for missionary operations. 
His health broke down within a year and he returned to America to 
convalesce. He again resumed work at Cape Palmas, taking with him 
his bride. Mrs. Savage died three months after arrival in 1839. In 
1842 he married again, and the second Mrs. Savage died within a year. 
In 1847 his health was so broken that he was forced to retire from 
the field. Dr. Savage had been a keen student of natural history and 
of ethnology. He kept careful notebooks and in later years wrote 
extensively. He kept abreast of medical science as shown by the fact 
that, although quinine was just becoming known as a requisite medical 
aid in the treatment of malaria, he tried to keep supplies on hand. 

On his return journey to America, he stopped at the Gabboon River 
on the Gold Coast with a Congregational minister, whom he had 
known at Cape Palmas. There he secured valuable data and specimens, 
which were later to be incorporated in scientific records, some of which 
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~ were published by the Boston Society of Natural History. In these he 
gave some of the earliest scientific conclusions about the psychological 
make-up of the ape. 

After pastorates in Mississippi and Alabama, in 1868 he became 
Associate Secretary of the Foreign Board, and from 1869 until his 
death was rector of the Church of the Ascension, Rhinecliff, New York. 

Important in the future development of the Mission is the letter 
of instructions given to this first missionary as to the policy of the 
Church in regard to the African Mission. The letter purports to give 
Dr. Savage “The design of the Mission to Cape Palmas”. The Secretary 
of the Board in this historic document, after cautioning the Doctor not 
to have any undue anxiety as to health and life says: 


“The great aim of your Mission is towards the native 
Africans. You are sent to establish a Mission which seeks 
nothing less than the Christianizing of Africa; and although 
it is but a small portion which may be attained by your Mis- 
sion, yet we must never lose sight of the end. 

“Tt will become you, then, to take every opportunity of in- 
quiring into the condition of the native nations around you, 
in the interior, and on the leeward coast; to ascertain their 
character, the nature and course of their trade, the spirit they 
manifest towards the teachers of true religion, and, in short, 
whatever of authentic information, that may serve to inform 
the Church of the actual position of the native population. 

“In making personal excursions into the country, you may 
become an exploring Missionary. 

“The Committee wish you to inquire as to the propriety 
of hereafter establishing Missions on the leeward coasts, those 
marts for inland trade; and also of penetrating to the nation 
of the Ashantees, of Dahomey, and others, in that region of 
Western Africa. 

“You are to go to a reasonable extent in gradually pro- 
viding for a strong Mission station at Cape Palmas, though by 
degrees, only, it attain its full growth. 

“You will pay attention to the language of the native 
nations, and their dialects, with a view to their gradual reduc- 
tion to a written tongue. 

“The Committee feel that in the exercise of your knowledge 
as a physician, you will not be slow to answer the calls of 
humanity. They prefer, however, that you should not act as 
recognized physician of the colony, lest such a responsibility 
should too much increase your cares, and detach you from 
the Mission. Bear in mind that you have now taken upon 
you to be a faithful dispenser of the word of God, and of his 
holy sacraments. You are to make this a primary object, and 
your medical services must be subordinate, or rather auxiliary 
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“, 
“You are to seek distinctly to form a visible Church of 


Christ, gathering (as the Lord shall prosper you, and give 
power to his word) ‘a congregation of faithful men’, under 
the ordinances of that Church, which we believe to be formed 
upon the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being 
the chief corner-stone. In this work you will be steadily en- : 
couraged by the evident blessing which has attended the forms 
of our worship, among the most ignorant nations; the growing 
testimony to this will strengthen your faith. 

“Should it be found, after a reasonable degree of perse- 
verance, that your health cannot be continued in Africa, so as to 
permit your active usefulness as a Missionary of the Cross, 
you will exercise your discretion in relinquishing your cares, 
and returning to your native land.” 


It is clear from this document that the mind of the American 
Church was for the prosecution of an African Mission, having in mind 
the penetration of the Continent to reach the native tribes. The early 
leaders refer to this aim again and again in their reports, diaries and 
letters. This is the charter of the Liberian Mission—the evangeliza- 
tion of native Africa. 

Dr. Savage found the Thompsons embarked upon an intelligent 
plan for bringing to the natives the Christian religion as interpreted 
by this Church. They also had instituted a modest beginning in Christian 
education. The Society at home sought to secure other members of 
the Negro race as additional workers. Appeals were also sent to the 
seminaries for white workers with but tardy response. Meantime the 
first missionaries had proceeded to Greece, the oldest of the foreign 
fields, in 1828, and to China and Turkey in 1835. Strong representa- 
tions were made by the bishops in America that industrial education 
should be provided at an early date for the Africans, and the thought 
of a college was broached. 

On July 4, 1837, the Rev. and Mrs. J. Payne, of Virginia, and the 
Rev. Launcelot B. Minor arrived. The event was of the utmost im- 
portance in the Mission since it introduced to Africa in the Rev. John 
Payne a man who was to demonstrate his ability to grow very speedily 
into a leader of large capacity. Payne was born January 9, 1815, in 
Westmoreland County, Virginia. He graduated from William and 
Mary College in 1833 and the Seminary in Virginia, 1836, in the same 
class with Savage and Minor. He was made deacon in Christ Church, 
Alexandria, Virginia, July 17, 1836. In the year’s interim before sail- 
ing, Savage having gone ahead to make preparations, Payne and Minor 
traveled extensively among parishes in the interest of the African 
Mission. Before departing for Africa, Payne was married. For his 
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first period of service in Africa he was only a deacon. In 1841, for 
health reasons, Mr. and Mrs. Payne returned to the United States, and 
Payne was made priest at St. George’s Church, Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
July 18, 1841. 

The early center of missionary labor was at Mount Vaughan, 
a hill two miles to the east of the coast, named after the first Secretary 
of the home society. This was to be for some time the radiating center 
for the work in the Cape Palmas region. A school was started at Mount 
Vaughan for boys and girls, and two lay teachers from America were 
added to the staff. Within two years seven schools had been started, 
200 children enrolled, the missionaries were steadily gaining in a 
knowledge of the Grebo language, and the small group of workers were 
encouraged to believe that the African Mission was a reality and was 
to be permanent. 

As the policy of the workers was built upon the instructions as 
outlined in the letter to Dr. Savage, i. e., penetration into the interior, 
they approached the native tribes with the message of the Gospel. The 
Mission is to be judged by its success in native evangelization. The 
American ex-slaves were from the early years called “colonists”. It was 
not for many years that “colonist’”’ gave way to “Americo-Liberian”’. 
The approach of the Mission to the colonists was along distinctly dif- 
ferent lines since they were English-speaking and most of them Chris- 
tians, some communicants of the Episcipal Church. The colonists were 
looked upon as a body of helpers in the approach to the natives. There 
were separate settlements of colonists in and about Cape Palmas, main- 
taining their own identity in life and work, although having certain 
interest in common with the natives. 

The region of Cape Palmas comprised the coast town of Harper 
(named for the Governor of Maryland) and included to the north 
the villages of Rocktown and Fishtown (later renamed Fairhaven), and 
to the southeast Graway and Cavalla. Beyond the Cavalla River, out- 
side of the Grebo tribal boundaries, stations were soon established 
at Rockbookah, twenty miles from Cape Palmas, and Taboo, forty 
miles distant from the Cape. These two stations aimed to give an 
entrance to the Barbo tribe and the Palabo tribe, respectively. These 
localities were beyond the precincts of Liberia proper and their occu- 
pation is a further indication that it was in the mind of the Church 
leaders to penetrate into the Continent of Africa. 

The first fifteen years (1836-1851) were trial years of the Mission. 
Before the Church in Liberia could be said to be permanently estab- 
lished there was a period of experiment and uncertainty. Until the 
year 1851, when a bishop was consecrated, there were many times 


when it was open to question as to whether the Mission would persist. 
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It was not certain that the white man could live in West Africa, and 
there could be no Church without some white American leadership. 
During the period from the start of the Mission in 1836 to the retire- 
ment of Bishop Payne in 1868, 24 of the 77 workers who came from 
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the United States died. In the first years the workers approached 


the field as if facing probable death. When Mr. Payne arrived seven 
months after the arrival of Dr. Savage, the first missionary on the 
ground (July 4, 1837), he expressed great surprise to find Dr. Savage 


alive. The native threat was constant. The quarters of the missionaries ah -, 


were inadequate. There were many factors making for uncertainty and 
a lack of confidence in the workers themselves. 
The Mission precedes the Church. The Church was not estab- — 
lished until it was deemed worthy of having Episcopal oversight. In 
this initial decade and a half, twenty-four workers, (including wives 
of clergy and laymen), were sent from America, three of these being 
colored ; eight clergy, four laymen and six women teachers. Of these, 
ten died in the field. Illness was never absent—death was a frequent 
visitor. They knew little of the precautions later advised by experts in 
tropical medicine, yet no complaint came from them. The record tells 
little or nothing of what they lacked in home comforts, proper clothing | 
suited to continual heat in the tropics, including sun helmets, good food, — 
pure water supply, sanitation, transportation facilities, medical supplies. 
There is a reference to the limited quantity of quinine, but no evidence 
that this was used as a preventative, as is now universally the case 
with white people in this fever-infested Coast. There was no provision 
for medical examination before sailing. One or two persons added to 
the staff were known to be sufferers from tuberculosis. In addition to 
discomfort and danger in their daily life, petty tribal warfare threatened | 
to break up the Mission. The work of this small group in a remote 
section of this distant land of mystery and danger went on and the 
workers were undaunted, because infused with devotion to the God who 
was filling them with a vision of His Universal Kingdom. 
Their Gospel rose out of the evangelical school of thought, out of | 
fervid faith and absolute obedience to the Son of God about whom they 
had no doubt; their message centerc1 on the Atoning Death of Christ 
as a pledge of future life. Their Gospel was, however, not a Gospel of 
postponement, but related to the living present, the every need of 
African tribes as wll as the rest of God’s world. 
They promoted education along with the preaching of the Gospel 
as a vehicle for training the native to take an eventual place of leader- 
ship. The native language was the unquestioned medium for education 
as well as for worship. 
A complete recital of the names of all the men and women should, : 
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in justice, be given, but cannot in the limited scope of this sketch. 
staff of workers was constantly being revised by additions and changes 
due to absence in the homeland because of physical disability. Dr. 
Savage, within a year, was invalided home for a short time; the Paynes 
were compelled to return to America within four years, and at sub- 
sequent times; hope and despair were intermingled, but heroism never 
dimmed. It is the chronicle of the sacrifice of willing apostolic pioneers. 

Certain examples of men and women tell a story that others re- 
peated. Martha D. Coggesshell sailed from America when the Paynes 
were returning to Liberia, January 28, 1842; on the 4th of May next 
she was buried at Cavalla. 

One whose name is not to be forgotten is Launcelot Byrd Minor. 
This young man was the son of General and Mrs. John Minor, of 
Hazel Hill, near Fredericksburg, Virginia. As a boy his interest had 
been quickened in the adventure of sending ex-slaves back to Africa 
through the efforts of the American Colonization Society, and he had 
given of his savings to its work. Graduating from Kenyon College, 
he entered the Virginia Seminary, and while there attended the Vir- 
ginia Convention of 1834, at which the Rev. Dr. Milnor, Secretary of 
the Foreign Committee, called for students to offer for service in West 
Africa. 

A Prayer Circle was formed in the Virginia Seminary that in- 
cluded as members Boone (later to be Bishop in China), Savage, Payne 
and Minor. Minor had been appointed with Payne and Savage. He 
arrived in Liberia July 4, 1837, and after a short period in and about 
Cape Palmas was charged with opening a station at Taboo, forty 
miles outside the confines of Liberia within the bush country of the 
Ivory Coast. Impetuous in nature, and not over-robust in physique, 
he spent himself within a few years. His service among the native 
people resulted in spreading the influence of his Master, but brought 
him to a speedy end from over-exertion, lack of comfort in his daily 
life and the strain of duties. “Let the Mission go forward more 
than it ever has done” were his last words. 

Launcelot Minor was the first man among the clergy to be a victim 
of the West African climate. He is buried at Cavalla. 

The first native to be later ordained, Mu Su, came from Taboo 
and bore the name of the Rev. John Mu Su Minor. 

The circle of influence of the Mission widened. After six years, 
six stations were reported within a population of 20,000. Another decade 
and the circle spread inland as far as fifty miles, comprising an in- 
calculable number of tribal people, the missionaries said to be 200,000. 
Still the compulsion was upon the leaders to penetrate inland and to 
The colonists clung closely to the Cape, and 
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were included in the plan of the Mission, but as a part of the Mission 
forces, not a part of the field to be evangelized. The colonists were 
English speaking Christians, and their Christianity was to be preserved 
and deepened, but the aim and goal of this Mission was among the 
tribes who had not named the name of the Son of God. 

The leader who emerged as the man of the hour was the Reverend 
John Payne, who had within him potentialities of a future episcopal 
leader: undaunted missionary spirit, a mentality able though not bril- 
liant, and a strong physical frame that resisted where others suc- 
cumbed. For thirty-one years he was able to live in the land, carrying 
on indefatigably as the acknowledged head of this varied work and 
continually growing in the capacity for supervision. He was a linguist 
of ability, daily devoting himself to study and translation, and pro- 
ducing during his African service the offices of Morning and Evening 
Prayer and Holy Communion in the Grebo language and parts also 
of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. The American 
Bible Society assisted in publishing the Gospel according to St. Mark. 
“The Cavalla Messenger” was under his leadership, printed and pub- 
lished in Grebo and English as a help to natives and colonists. 

In later years the use of the vernacular was deprecated when 
the Liberian Legislature decreed that the use of English was manda- 
tory, and the translations of these early years mysteriously have dis- 
appeared. Mr. Payne preached in the native tongue in chains of vil- 
lages, gave instruction to pupils in schools, cared for administrative 
details, and was the recognized leader first among equals. Cavalla 
was his residence for the rest of his life, and Cavalla was the radiating 
center of the Cape Palmas Mission. A laborious part of the tasks of 
this leader was the correspondence and the reports, submitted in careful 
longhand with scrupulous detail concerning financial and other statistical 
data, giving information as to stations, outlining future plans, giving 
the names of native helpers and converts. 

The Spirit of Missions and the reports of the Board are stored 
with verbatim reports, letters, diaries, maps, financial accounts. It was 
an age when busy apostles rendered painstaking longhand account 
of their stewardship. There were no secretaries or typewriters or 
cable or carbon paper or treasurers in those days. 

One cause of breakdown may have been that missionaries, who 
were always under par physically, had the additional burdensome chore 
of writing extended letters and reports by midnight oil to the Home 
Board. 

The Mission quickly grew to be a strong spiritual force that com- 
manded respect in Liberia as well as in the United States. It survived 
the threat of obliteration by native tribes more than once. The colonists 
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came to love the Church and gave it their full allegiance. In 1843 a 
fanatical outburst at Cavalla, aimed at Mr. Payne because of a minor 
disgreement, threatened to put an end to the Mission. The workers 
were forced to flee and the Mission closed. Several ships of the United = 
States Navy were anchored near, under the command of Commodore 

_ Matthew Calbraith Perry, the same Commodore who was, in 1853-54, 

to figure so dramatically in Japan. Commodore Perry took the harassed 

_ workers aboard the ship “Decatur” and saved their lives. The natives _ 

_ soon! relented and made restitution and the work at Cavalla was happily — 

reopened. 

On Easter, 1845, the first five converts were baptized at Rock- 


drawal of workers to such an extent that at one time Mr. Payne was © 
the only missionary left in the field, but he wrote: vie <4 


“That one laborer never felt greater cause for gratitude 
and encouragement—never perceived a louder call upon the 
faith and zeal of the Church, than is furnished in the actual 
state and prospects of the mission which he is permitted to 
exhibit.” 


In 1848 two notable Virginia graduates were added to the staff, 
the Rev. C. Colden Hoffman and the Rev. Jacob Rambo. Mr. Hoffman © 
had come from a circle of affluence and culture in New York. An ' 
adequate biographical consideration of him (as of many another of a 
the Liberian pioneers) would mean the writing of a book. An early 
tribute exists published in 1868—“A Memoir of the Rev. C. Colden x 
Hoffman” by the Rev. George Townshend Fox, M. A. Cadwallader 
~Colden Hoffman was born in New York City, December 15, 1818, of a | 
family descended from old Dutch settlers on Manhattan. The boy was 
brought up in the Church of the Ascension, then on Canal Street, New 
York City, of which the Rev. Manton Eastburn, later Bishop of Massa- 

_ chusetts, was rector. This parish then formed a center and rallying 

- point of the growing evangelical and missionary interest of that day. — 
Schooled by private tutors and with business experience, the young man — ¥ 
was led to offer himself for the Christian ministry. As with all early 
clergy who went to West Africa, he took his training at the Virginia al 
Seminary, the President of which was then the Rev. Dr. Sparrow. 


at Cape Palmas, laboring side by side as the close friend and strong © 
helper of Payne. 
In 1849 the first church edifice was erected in Liberia, St. Mark’s 
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Ti a. bookah by the Rev. Mr. Hening, who, with his wife, had joined the 
th Ws _ staff in 1844, and who added much by his labors until forced to retire 
52 becaust indne: ncreasing invalidism caused the with- 
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Church, Cape Palmas, the parish center for the colonists of that locality. — 
The period of the Mission at Cape Palmas comes to an end with the | 
consecration of a bishop. The Mission had endured precarious days, 
but had succeeded because of the fidelity and courage of its workers 
and the loyal backing of the Church at home. It is a tribute to this 
fidelity that in fourteen years the Mission was ready to be a Missionary 
District. The Congregationalists who had antedated our Mission moved | 
to another section and subsequently retired from Liberia. The Bap- 
tists did not long continue at the Cape. Only the Methodists besides 
the Episcopal Church, remained as a permanent mission. 

The Roman Catholics had been unable to maintain work instituted 
in 1842. At that time one priest arrived to initiate work. In 1843 
seven priests arrived at Cape Palmas, but five of them died within a 
short time. Immediately the other two returned to the United States. 
In the course of two years more their work lapsed and was not re- 
sumed until 1884 in Monrovia. 

The perseverance of the Mission of the Episcopal Church is a ~ 
tribute not so much to individuals as to a certain inner spiritual vitality 
in the Church body that made it possible to provide workers and money 
to insure a growing mission that was soon to pass out of the mission 
status into that of the organized church. 

There probably never was an equal outpouring of seminarians 
from one institution as went forth from the Seminary in Virginia 
to institute and carry on the Church’s Mission in Africa. Those who 
went during this period of early beginnings in Liberia from 1836 to 
1871 were: 


1836 Launcelot B. Minor. 
1836 John Payne, D. D. 
1836 Thomas S. Savage, M. D., D. 
1840 Joshua Smith. | 
1842 Samuel Eazelhurst. _ 
1844 Edmund W. Hening. 
1845 Erasmus J. P. Messenger. 
1845 Owen P. Thackara. 
1848 C. Colden Hoffman. re 
1848 Jacob Rambo. a 
1852 Hugh Roy Scott. war 
1853 Robert Smith. 

William Wright. 
H. H. Holcomb, 
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The Rev. A. V. G. Allen says: 


“The history of Missions knows of no greater sacrifice or 
loftier heroism than is recalled to the Virginia Seminary by its 
martyrs for Christianity. Especially the Mission to the West uy 
Coast of Africa meant an almost certain death or else perma- _ 7 
nent injury to the health of all who ventured in its pestilential 
climate. 


THe Cuurcu Is EstTABLISHED. ay 

As early as 1841 the House of Bishops had nominated Dr. Vaughan, 
the Foreign Secretary, to be Bishop “to exercise episcopal functions in 
Maryland County of Liberia and in such other places outside the terri- 
tory of the United States as the House of Bishops may designate”. 
The House of Clerical and Lay Deputies refused to concur. Again in 
1842 there was a call for a bishop in Africa. In 1844 the Rev. Alexan- 
der Glennie, of South Carolina, was elected bishop but declined. 

In 1850 John Payne, after fourteen years’ service, was elected 
“Bishop of the Missionary District of Cape Palmas and parts adjacent”, 
and thus after years of waiting and two disappointments the African 
Mission had an episcopal head. The Bishop was consecrated on July 
11, 1851, in St. Paul’s Church, Alexandria, Virginia, and presided over 
his African district for eighteen years. 

The Liberia to which Bishop Payne returned after his consecration © 
was a new-born nation, to which over 6,000 immigrants had gone from 
this country. The Maryland Colony was still independent. In it there 
were 800 colonists, who had been sent out by the Maryland Coloniza- _ 
tion Society. The independence of the Republic had been declared in _ 
1847. In 1852 a significant development took place in the extension of — 
the work to Monrovia and intervening parts of the coast between Mon- 
rovia and Cape Palmas. 

The Church workers at Cape Palmas were infused with new con- 
fidence upon the consecration of the Bishop. They looked forward 
eagerly to his arrival, but waited a year for that event. The Bishop 
spent this period in America renewing his physical health and soliciting nd ; 
the aid of the home Church. ia 

On Christmas Day, 1852, in the presence of a large congregation, _ 

cr the Bishop held the first Confirmation in the new colonial church, St. - 

at Cape Palmas. Twenty-five persons were confirmed. 

me In 1853 General Convention voted that “Cape Palmas and — 
adjacent” should be understood to include “the whole territory on the | 
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coast of West Africa not at present occupied by any Colonial Bishop 
of the Church of England”. 

A new era was opening for Africa and for Liberia, an omen of 
which was the institution of the first steamship service from South- 
ampton in 1853, Cape Palmas being a port of call. The world was 
moving into the era of steam navigation. Much remained to be done, 
but the momentum of progress had been started. 

Mr. Hoffman wrote a letter to the Spirit of Missions July 8, 1853, 
in which he said: 


“The long-expected day has arrived in which we are to 

_s welcome the Bishop; we heard of his arrival in the ‘Ralph 
Cross’, while at breakfast this morning: an occasion of joy and 
gratitude. He reached the station at six in the afternoon. His 
coming was announced by the noise of children and natives 
following him. Our family met him in the avenue as he rode 

up on his faithful donkey, which had been sent for him. We 
rejoiced that God had kept, blessed and restored him to his 

work; that he had also brought out other laborers with him.” 


The Bishop was especially concerned as to how he could secure 
leaders for the growing work. He had already intimated that he planned 
to establish stations at Monrovia and other points along the coast. 


He continues to think of the Church’s aii to the tribal — 


In regard to the future he says: : 
whit 

“It is not too much to say, that at least half of those 
who have fallen victims to the climate might have been saved, 
had they enjoyed the benefits of the experience now pos- 
sessed. 

“A native language has been reduced to writing; services _ 
are held in it. Spelling-books, reading-books, portions of the 
Liturgy, and of the Scriptures, have been translated, and many — 
children and youths taught to read them. 

“A standing influence, as Christian teachers, has been — 
gained by the missionaries for scores of miles around them, 
and amongst fifty thousand natives. This was no easy task. 
For years the heathen naturally persisted in classing them with 
foreigners in general, whose object was only gain. The end- 
less annoyances, exactions, vexations and persecutions, which 
this view entailed upon the missionaries, they only can know 
who have experienced them. 

“The direct spiritual effects of missionary labor upon 
the heathen are manifest. The popular faith in idolatry is 
shaken. I have myself burned up a wheel-barrow load of 
idols, or gree-grees, at one time. Many use gree-grees = 
from custom and a fear of exciting observation and remark, 
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not from faith in their efficacy. Beside some who have died 
in the faith, and others who have apostatized, we have now in 
i regular standing above one hundred communicants, more than 
q half of whom are natives. 

“Fifteen Christian families, the members of which were 
nearly all educated in the schools, are living together in a _ 
Christian village, on our mission premises, at Cavalla. Nine © 
young men and women, educated in the mission schools, are _ 
employed as catechists, teachers, and assistants. Two native — 
youths are in this country pursuing their studies, preparatory | 
to the ministry. One colonist is a candidate for orders. 

“These natives, with few exceptions, can only make as- — 
sistants. They will require some superintending agency. And — 
since, as I have observed, white men cannot bear the interior 
of Africa, this circumstance, and the comparative advance in — 
Christian civilization attained by the colonists from this coun- 
try, point to them as the materials from which to raise up 
this superintending agency. 

“Hence the preeminent importance to be attached to all 
schemes of education in Liberia.” 


The cornerstone of Trinity Church, Monrovia, was laid in 1854, 
and at the same time work was started at Bassa Cove, sixty miles 
south of Monrovia, and at Sinoe, half-way further south toward Cape 
Palmas. In the years which followed, Bishop Payne with skill and 
wisdom guided the larger enterprises of the Church. Seldom in the 
history of the world missionary venture has there been more heroism 
and tragedy patiently endured than in this Liberian Mission during — 
the eighteen years of Bishop Payne’s episcopate as well as in the 
preceding years. 

From 1851 to 1871 sixty-six additional workers were enrolled, 
of whom sixteen were colored. Thirteen white clergy went from 
America and nine colored clergy. The strong reinforcements which 
were received from the Negroes meant much in the development of | 
the Church. Among those to go from America were the Reverend 
Eli W. Stokes and the Reverend Thomas A. Pinckney, and a notable | 
one was the Rev. Alexander Crummell, whose father was a native 
of the Gold Coast. Bishop Payne continued to hope for the develop- 
ment of native leadership. 

The first ordinations were in 1854, when Ku Sia and Mu Su, 
who took the names Clement F. Jones and John Mu Su Minor, were | 
ordained at Easter, April 16, the first products of the native Church 
schools. The first ordination of a colonist was that of Garretson 
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With the extension of the jurisdiction of the Bishop’s district 
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the Mission of the Church came to be thought of as comprising the 
whole of Liberia. It was not, however, until the episcopate of Bishop 
Penick that the work expanded as far as Cape Mount. 

The beginning of the Church in Liberia is analagous to the dig- 
ging of the foundation and the placing of a cornerstone in the process 
of erecting a building. This fundamental work has been told in the 
narrative of the Cape Palmas Mission up to the coming of a Bishop 
of the Church. The remainder of the life and work of Bishop Payne 
was concerned with extensive development along lines laid down in 
the early years. 

In 1855 the first Convocation of the Missionary District of Cape 
Palmas and Parts Adjacent was held at Harper, Cape Palmas, which 
meant a consolidation of the forces and an encouragement in unifying 
the staff of workers. 

In this same year occurred the early death of the Rev. Robert 
Smith, a young man who exemplified in his life the finest contribution 
that America was continuing to give to the African adventure. Mr. 
Smith was born in Nashville, Tennessee, in 1825, graduated from 
Yale in 1850 and the Virginia Seminary in 1853, arrived at Cavalla 
January 12, 1855, and died May 24 of the same year. 

In 1857 Bishop Payne was made the recipient of a bequest of 
$25,000 from Mrs. Jane Bohlen, and took steps to open a new station 
at the Falls of Cavalla, seventy miles inland. The name of the site 
chosen was Natielu, the capital of the Webo tribe of over thirty thou- 
sand natives. In 1858 a much needed hospital, St. Mark’s, was begun 
at Cape Palmas. The years of the American Civil War were trying 
for the Mission, yet the stream of laborers never ceased. The success 
of the Mission was such that self-support from the natives and colonists 
seemed more of a possibility to the Bishop, who wrote in 1862: 


“We endeavor always to impress upon our native con- 
__-verts that the lesson God means to teach them, by the troubles 
a in America, is to exert themselves for their own support and 

that of the Gospel in their midst. And they feel and acknowl- 
edge the situation.” 


In December, 1857, Mrs. Payne died after twenty years of life in 
the service of the Mission. 

At this stage in the development of the Church, the economic 
condition of the colonists was at its peak, and they gave generously 
according to their ability. A chapel was erected at Caldwell, near 
Monrovia, paid for entirely by the colonists. The organization of the 
Convocation was strengthened by designating four missionary districts 
in Liberia: (1) The Cape Palmas District; (2) the Bassa District; 
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(3) the Sinoe District; and, (4) the Montserrado District, formerly 
Mesurado). 
In 1865 the Mission sustained a great loss in the death of the 
Rev. C. Colden Hoffman after sixteen years of labor in the Cape 
Palmas region. Bishop Payne memorialized Mr. Hoffman as follows: 


“This event will sadden the hearts of thousands, and fall 


like a thunderclap on the Church, as it did on the Mission and 
the community he so much honored and in which he was so 
much beloved. But none like those associated with him in his 
labor of love could so highly appreciate him or feel so deeply 
his loss. Our beloved Barnabas—the wise, ready counsellor, 
the constant loving friend, the perfectly consecrated Christian 
minister, the zealous ever-active, able, single-minded mission- 


ary, the dear fellow laborer in the Gospel, delighting, above 


placed in charge of the Bohlen Station. 


all things, to sound it out according to grace given him, to 
every creature; we as a Mission mourn a loss never before 
experienced.” 


| 


The Mission had, however, been greatly strengthened by the 
accession to its ranks of John G. Auer, who had come in 1862 from the 
Accra Mission of the German Lutheran Church in the Gold Coast 
Colony. He was ordained priest on Easter Day, 1862, and thereafter 


To him was given the de- 


velopment of Hoffman Institute at Cavalla bearing the name of the 


brave missionary who had fallen in the work. 
in charge of five other stations. 


Mr. Auer was also 
No one brought finer gifts of mind to 


the work than this German scholar, who was especially eminent as a 
linguist and who had made invaluable contributions as a translator 
in the Grebo language. 
Nine parish churches had been established by this time and supplied 
with pastors, and their influence on the life of the growing nation was 


immeasurable. 


About these churches there sprang up from small be- 


ginnings schools, day and Sunday, one high school for boys at Mount 
Vaughan as well as the Hoffman Institute, and an orphan asylum estab- 
lished at Cape Palmas to take care of destitute children in the colonies. 
By the year 1868 it was clear to all the staff of workers that the 
first bishop of Cape Palmas and Parts Adjacent could no longer remain 
at his post. Bishop Payne was conscious of his declining health. 
July 9, 1868, he wrote: 


“God has permitted me to see my fifty-third birthday. 
His Name be praised now and ever for all the good wrought 
in me, or in any way through me.” 


On 
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This was the thirty-first year of his service in the African Mission. 


His residence was still at Cavalla, the place which had been African 
bush when first taken up as his residence. At this time (1868) the 
place had been transformed and made an idyllic picture. There was a 
substantial Church and two large schoolhouses with nearly 180 students, 
the Mission House and the Bishop’s residence, all surrounded by palm 
trees and beds of flowers. 

The Bishop was hopeful for the future of the Mission in spite 
of the continued changes in staff due to physical breakdown, and in- 
creasing hostilities on the part of the natives. In the month of January, 
1868, there was another native outbreak, Cavalla was attacked and 
several houses were burned. Had they succeeded, the whole Mission 
- would have burned to the ground. Providentially, the direction of the 
wind saved the Church and the Mission buildings. This was perhaps 
the greatest danger that had threatened Cavalla. 

An idea of the extent to which the work in Liberia was supported 
_ by the home Church may be gained from the statement that in 1874, 
the year of the Bishop’s death, expenditures for missionary work in 
Liberia were $37,331.10, which exceeds by $2,790 the appropriation of 
the National Council for Liberia in 1936. 

The heavy burdens of travel and of anxiety for the welfare of 
the Mission had undermined the Bishop’s strong physical constitution. 

On Sunday, March 15, 1868, at Trinity Church, Monrovia, the 
_ Bishop advanced the Rev. Samuel D. Ferguson to the priesthood, an 
_ important event since Mr. Ferguson was later to become a bishop and 


_ play a leading part in the history of the Liberian Mission. 


The Rev. Mr. Auer, who was to succeed Bishop Payne in 1873, 


was happily at work with the Bishop at Cavalla. Mr. Auer wrote at 
this time: 


“The Bishop has been here thirty-one years; he is weak 
and will not be able to stay much longer.” 


In his own words the Bishop said: 
“It is failure of strength to work longer in Africa, in which 
I read God’s will that I cease from it.” 


Due to the strong conviction that he was no longer to continue in 
the field, the Bishop wrote to the Foreign Committee that he desired 


to try a residence of eighteen months in the United States, to deter- 


mine whether he would be able to resume his labors in Africa. He 
was only fifty-three years of age, and hoped that he would be able to 
give more years to the work to which he had been called. 
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The withdrawal of Bishop Payne from Liberia left Mr. Auer the 
only white missionary clergyman in the field, and put upon his shoulders 
heavy responsibilities. 

Bishop Payne retired from the field in 1869, after thirty-one years 
of labor in establishing the Church in Africa, which, together with his 
years of retirement, made a total service of thirty-three years. After 
his residence in the United States, finding that his health was not suffi- 
ciently restored to warrant a return to Africa, he tendered his resignation : 
at the meeting of the General Convention held in the City of Baltimore, __ 
Maryland, in October, 1871. In giving his report, the Bishop said: 


“To the praise of His Grace, God has prospered the work 
of my hands as well as prolonged my days. At my own station 
(Cavalla) I have baptized 352 persons, of whom 187 were 
adults. In the Mission I have confirmed 643 persons. I have 
lived to ordain Deacons—two foreign, eight Liberians, four 
natives—in all fourteen; of Presbyters, three foreign, seven 
Liberians, one native—in all eleven; or, altogether, twenty-five 
ordinations have been held. And at twenty-two places along 
250 miles of what was, fifty years ago, a most barbarous, heathen 
coast, has the Church been planted, and radiating points for 
the light of the Gospel established.” 


In accepting the resignation, the Board of Missions passed the 
lowing resolution : 


“Whereas, This Board had learned that the Right Rev. 
John Payne, D. D., Missionary Bishop to Cape Palmas and 
Parts Adjacent, after labors upon the coast of Africa, remark- 
able for severity and for a duration of thirty-three years, has 
resigned his jurisdiction. 

“Resolved, That the Board hereby records the high value 
which it puts upon his long-continued and self-sacrificing labors 
in behalf of a people who are recognized to have peculiar claims 
upon us, and upon the example of primitive missionary spirit 
which his life has held up before the Church. 

“Resolved, That this Board tender to the Right Rev. 
Bishop Payne in his retirement, their affectionate sympathy, 
and their prayers to God that He will watch over him in body 
and in soul. 

“Resolved, That this Board refer it to the Foreign Commit- 
tee to make such provision for the maintenance of this vener- 
ated servant of the Church as circumstances require.” Nd 


The resolutions were adopted unanimously, the vote being taken 
standing. 
The Reverend Mr. Auer was elected Bishop in 1872 by the House 
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of Bishops assembled in New York, October 31, 1872. The Bishop- _ 
elect of Liberia arrived in this country from Hamburg, where he had © 
supposedly retired because of ill health. On the 17th of April, 1873, 
he was consecrated in St. John’s Church, Georgetown, D. C. After re- 
turning to Liberia, the 29th of December, the Bishop plunged into his 
work with new interest—but greatly weakened in body he was unable __ 
to bear up under the burdens of his high office and died on February 
16, 1874. 

So urgent at this time was the need for episcopal supervision that — 
the Foreign Committee requested Bishop Payne, then in retirement, 
to make a visit to Liberia for a brief time, but his health was in so 
precarious a condition that it was impossible for him to consider the 
request favorably. On October 23, 1874, at Oak Grove, Westmore- 
land County, Virginia, Bishop Payne died. He is buried on the slope — 
of the hill of the Seminary from which he was graduated. In later 
years Bishop Penick brought from Liberia an altar rail made of © 
African rosewood, which is in the Virginia Seminary. Many other — 
graduates kneeling at that altar have gone forth to serve in the land 
that he loved and where he so effectively served. 

With the death of Bishop Payne and Bishop Auer, and the weaken- 
ing of the Mission forces by continued sickness and withdrawals, the — 
work was set back, and the workers dismayed, but others were to rise | 
* and carry on the work. To give a record of this succeeding period © 7 
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JOHN WESLEY 


1. Son to Susanna. The Private Life of John Wesley. By G. Elsie Har- 
rison. Cokesbury Press, Nashville. With an Introduction by 
Umphrey Lee. Pp. 377. 


2. John Wesley and Modern Religion. By Umphrey Lee, Ph. D., D. D. 
The Cokesbury Press, Nashville. Pp. 354. 


3. John Wesley In the Evolution of Protestantism. By Maximin Piette, 
OFM. Translated by J. B. Howard. With Forewords by Bishop 
F. C. Kelly and Dr. H. B. Workman. Sheed and Ward. 1937. 
Pp. xlviii-569. 


This year of our Lord, Nineteen hundred and thirty-eight marks 
the two hundredth anniversary of that spiritual crisis in the life of 
John Wesley commonly called his “Conversion”’. 

It was the twenty-fourth day of May. At five o’clock in the morn- 
ing he opened his New Testament and read of “the exceeding great 
and precious promises”, and just before going out, that other word, 
“Thou art not far from the kingdom of God”. 

In the afternoon he attended the service in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and was profoundly moved by the singing of the anthem, the words 
being, “Out of the Deep have I called unto Thee, O Lord”. Then 
comes the memorable entry in his Journal: 


“In the evening I went very unwillingly to a society? 
in Aldersgate Street, where one was reading Luther’s preface 
to the epistle to the Romans. About a quarter before nine, 
while he was describing the change which God works in the 
heart through faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely warmed. 
I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ alone, for salvation; and an 
assurance was given me, that He had taken away my sins, 
even mine, and saved me from the law of sin and death; and 
I then testified openly to all there, what I now first felt 
in my heart.” 
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JOHN WESLEY 


He walked back to see his brother, Charles, with the words, “I 
' believe”, upon his lips, and the two joined in singing 


“O how shall I the goodness tell, . 
Father, which Thou to me hast heed? 
That I, a child of wrath and hell, 

I should be called a child of God, a 
Should know, should feel my sins forgiven, 


Blest with this antepast of heaven.” 


This experience has been variously interpreted. Father Piette thinks _ 
it played “a very modest role in the life of the founder of Methodism — 
and of his companions”.? On the other hand, Tyerman,* whose three 
volume Life of Wesley, published in 1872, was long regarded as the © 
final word, thinks its importance cannot be exaggerated. Dr. Lee writes: 

7 “Traditionally, Methodists and non-Methodists alike have 
seen in this experience the evangelical conversion of Wesley. 
But of late years more and more scholars have classified 
this as a mystical rather than an evangelical conversion.’’* 


-_ However it be interpreted one can agree with Mrs. Harrison: 


“Whatever men may make of conversion, however psy- 

4 chologists may explain the varieties of religious ——. 
. something happened to John Wesley that night to transform 
into a leader of men.’ 


The event has just been joyfully celebrated in Methodist circles 
throughout the world. But the most significant commemoration is | 
the publication of the three books which form the basis for this Article. 

The gifted author of Son to Susanna is an English woman, 
born and bred in Methodism and whose father, Rev. John S. Simon, 
was a well known authority on Wesley. The book is brilliantly written 
and abounds in literary charm. It is a frank and unconventional study 
of “the Private Life of John Wesley”, something in the nature of a 
psychological analysis of a man, who, in his private life, was very human, 
and, sometimes, very foolish. To the old fashioned Methodist it will be — 
a shock, yet she betrays a large understanding of Wesley’s character 
and work. Speaking of the development of Methodism she writes: 
“It was no anemic ‘Sweet Saviour’ caricature of religion that turned — 
the world upside down. It was rather something as fierce and elemental 


14n Anglican Society. 
2Piette, p. 306. 

8T yerman, Life and Times of Rev. John Wesley, Vol. 1, 179 f. 
4Lee, pp. 89-90. 

5Son to Susanna, pp. 202-3. 
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as a flash of lightning.”* William Grimshaw, the vicar of the Bronté’s, 
called it “the fire of God in the soul”. Wesley knew it as “a force of 
consuming fire”, and Mrs. Harrison adds: 
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“The significance of John Wesley lies just there. He made 
that tremendous experience possible for all men. Over his own 1 
battered heart he opened up a way into the Eternal Mystery _ 
without fear of election or favor of priest. In that stupenduous 
- flash-point of Refining Fire the veriest clodhopper at the plough- 
tail was made heir to the wisdom of all the ages.’ = 


Dr. Umphrey Lee, who is Dean of the School of Religion in Van- 
derbilt University, has made an outstanding contribution to the under- 
standing of Wesley and his work in this new book, entitled John Wesley 
and Modern Religion. He is on familiar ground, for he had previously 
written two volumes: The Lord’s Horseman and The Historical Back- 
grounds of Methodism, both of which merited and received high com- 
mendation from such publications as the Yale Review and the Revue 
d’Histoire Ecclesiastique. 

His latest addition to Wesley literature is based upon a long study 
of the best available sources, including the fourteen volumes of Wes- 
ley’s works; the famous Journal and the lesser known, but extremely 
important Diary, part of which was written in shorthand, and which 
Wesley strictly guarded during his lifetime. In the appendix there are 
eighteen pages of closely printed authorities. The book must be judged 
in the light of the author’s Preface, where he writes: 


“The following study of Wesley’s religion and theology is 
offered both as a contribution to the history of modern Chris- 
tianity and as an evaluation of Wesley’s place in present-day 
religion. It is the author’s conviction that the traditional con- 
ception of Wesley’s experience and thought is in many ways 
misleading, and that a truer picture may now be presented 
by use of the richer materials available to the student. These 
materials concern not only Wesley, but also the life and thought 
of his century instead of in the light of nineteenth century 
Methodism or of nineteenth century ideas of the eighteenth 
century.”’® 


It is an ambitious aim, successfully accomplished. One of its 
values is the setting of Wesley in his historical background. After 
discussing the varying interpretations of the man there is a vivid de- 
scription of “Religion in England in the Eighteenth Century”. Dr. 
Lee gently breaks a lance with the judgment of John Richard Green, 
who said of that period “that religion was never at so low an iad 


®Son to Susanna, p. 364. 
TIbid., p. 366. 


*Preface, vit. 
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and points out that it was the England of men like William Law, Isaac 
Watts, Bishop Berkley, Philip Doddridge and Bishop Butler, and of 
such books as Nelson's Companion for the Festivals and Fasts of the 
Church of England; Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying, and 
Law’s A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life. From this Dr. Lee 
passes to “Wesley’s Training at Epworth and Oxford”. Subsequent 
chapters of great importance deal wtih Wesley’s religious experience ; 
his theology, including the doctrine of Salvation and Christian Perfec- 
tion; Discipline, and Wesley’s Doctrine of the Church. The last chapter 
is concerned with “John Wesley and Modern Religion’. Again and 
again he questions popular conceptions of Wesley’s teaching, notably 
concerning Authority and the Church. He writes concerning Authority: 


“If the nineteenth century—and some modern commenta- aa 
tors—have erred in calling Wesley as a witness to the sole au- 
thority of Christian experience, so do they err who make Wes- 
ley a fundamentalist who would have nothing but the naked _ 
words of Scripture. He knew the Christian tradition and re-_ 
spected it; the early Fathers are the best interpreters of the 
Scriptures ; but man’s reason and experience must also be called 
in.”’? 

So with the Church: 


“While he denied divine authority to any type of organiza- 

tion, he never conceived of Christianity without a Church. To 

him the ministry is a ministry sent of God but set apart by 

the Church, and the sacraments are means of grace. The true | 

Church is always the invisible company of God’s children, | 

but the visible Church is necessary for a Christian’s life here. — 

There must be a corporate life and worship within the ‘catholic Bt *s. 

seminary of divine love’.’’?° 

Dr. Lee has given us a study of John Wesley based on scholarly 
research, a large knowledge of the times and discriminating judgment. — 

One turns with peculiar interest to Father Piette’s work, which 
is truly monumental. That a study of John Wesley should come from 
the pen of a Belgian Franciscan friar is significant; the more so as it 
has the commendation of a Roman bishop and a Methodist minister, 
Dr. H. B. Workman, who is widely recognized as an eminent authority 
on Church History, the author of Methodism (1912) and one of the | 
editors of A New History of Methodism in three volumes (1919). 

Father Piette began his Wesley studies in 1913, but was inter- 
rupted by his heroic service as a chaplain in the War, being twice im- 
prisoned in Germany. After the War he spent five years in the Eng- — 
lish libraries, and in 1925 published John Wesley: Sa Reaction dans 


Lee, p. 19. 
10] bid., p. 37. 
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V’Evolution du Protestantisme, which met with immediate recognition 
and was crowned by the French Academy. In 1927 he came to the 
United States, where he remained for two years, and again in 1936 and 
1937, taking his Master’s degree at Harvard. During those years he 
visited all our great libraries in search of Wesley data; photostated 
literally thousands of manuscripts and discovered Wesley material, the 
existence of which was unknown to Methodist scholars. He is now 
engaged in an intensive study of American Methodism. The extent 
and thoroughness of his research is attested by the fact that his 
Bibliography contain over five hundred items, together with eighty-six 
closely printed pages of notes. The one defect is the lack of an index. 
The translation by the Rev. J. B. Howard, of California, is beyond 
praise. 

This Franciscan friar not only brings a wealth of learning to his 
studies, but also a sympathetic understanding of Wesley and the 
Methodist Movement. There is no suggestion of ecclesiastical bias; he 

4 


has approached the work with balanced judgment and in the true 
spirit of the scientific historian whose one aim is to discover and set _ 
forth the truth. How far he has succeeded may be judged by the two _ 
“Forewords”—the one by the Roman Bishop of Oklahoma, who com-  _ 
mends the writer’s charity, and Dr. Workman, whose judgment as a 
Methodist is peculiarly significant. Dr. Workman writes: a 


“There is no work on Wesley that I have read which 
seems to me to combine in so eminent a degree insight last 


scholarship together with a certain critical faculty—this last _ 
most advisable especially for those readers who are members| 


The volume is divided into three Books: en Af. 
1. The Evolution of Protestantism Before the 18th Century. 
2, Protestantism in the 18th Century in Europe and England. 
3. John Wesley’s Movement. 
_ Nearly two hundred pages are devoted to Protestantism as a whole, 
and the part it played in English life in that century. Particularly 
valuable are the sketches of such Dissenting bodies as the Presby- | 
terians, Congregationalists, Baptists and Quakers and the Calvinist 
movement in England to which John Wesley was unalterably opposed. 
Book three outlines the beginnings of Methodism; Wesley’s life at 
Epworth and Oxford; the subsequent growth of the Movement and 
the Development of Methodism after the death of Wesley; likewise a _ 
disctission of its characteristic doctrines. Those doctrines were de- | 
clared by the Conference of 1807 to be: “the Total Depravity of — 
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Human Nature; the Divinity and Atonement of Christ; the Influence 
and Witness of the Holy Spirit, and Christian Holiness.’’*! Needless 
to say, as Father Piette points out, that in the course of the years the 
statement of some of these doctrines has been materially modified. 

The outward events of John Wesley’s life may be briefly outlined. 
Born in the Epworth Rectory on June 28, 1703, he was the thirteenth 
child in a family which eventually numbered nineteen children born in 
twenty years. When a small boy he was rescued from the fire which 
destroyed the Rectory, and his mother always looked upon him as ”a 
brand plucked from the burning”’. 

The head of the family was the Reverend Samuel Wesley, Master 
of Arts of Cambridge University, of whom Mrs. Harrison does not 
draw a very alluring picture. Educated in a Dissenting school, he took 
orders in the Church of England and married when a curate with a 
stipend of thirty pounds a year. His career as a parish priest at Epworth 
was a troubled one. Like a true High Churchman he was strict in the 
observance of Fasts and Festivals and enforced discipline with an iron 
hand, compelling adulterers to stand in public garbed in white. He 
loved to call himself “the poet of Axeholme” and was somewhat of a 
Biblical scholar. Owing in part to his political opinions, he fell foul 
of the Dissenters in Epworth. Twice his house was set on fire, and 
he was more than once threatened by an angry mob. As head of 
the family he was at times tyrannical, capricious and egotistical, with 
small understanding of either wife or children. Although in receipt 
of a comfortable stipend, he had little sense of the value of money 
and the good man knew what it was to be imprisoned in Lincoln jail 
for debt. He was, however, said to have mellowed in later life. Per- 
haps his chief merit was his stringent orthodoxy. This was remem- 
bered when he died at the age of seventy-two. His wife, Susanna, 
composed the inscription on his tombstone, which reads: 


Lyeth all that was Mortal 
of Samuel Wesley, A. M. 
He was Rector of Epworth 
39 Years and Departed _ 
this life 25 of April, he 
1735 
Aged 72. 
As he liv’d so he died in 
the true Catholick Faith 
of the Holy Trinity in | 
Unity, and that Jesus Xt 
is God Incarnate: and the 
; only Saviour of Mankind. 


| 


11Piette, p. 446. 
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The personage of the family was Susanna, “the really glorious 
Susanna”. She was the beautiful daughter of Dr. Annesley, a noted 
Puritan divine of London, who had been ejected from his living in the 


Church of England. From her childhood Susanna had been mage : 


to listen in her father’s house to abstruse theological discussions, and = 


learned to take part in them. Mrs. Harrison says that “Her very maiden 


love of Samuel Wesley had been born in a theological argument’’,'? 


for he had won her back to a belief in the Divinity of Christ when 
she was inclined to stray into the Unitarian fold. With small help, — 


and no little hindrance from her husband, she brought up her family 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. “They imbibed theology 
with their mother’s milk”; and not only theology, but mental discipline. 
Possibly because of his miraculous delivery from death by fire, | 
she seems to have felt a special responsibility for the training of John, 
witness this entry: 
ow 
“Evening, May 17, 1711:—Son John. 
“T do intend to be more particularly careful of the soul of 
this child, that Thou hast so mercifully provided for, than ever 
I have been ; that I may do my endeavour to instil into his mind 
the principles of Thy true religion and virtue. Lord, give me 
grace to do it sincerely and prudently, and bless my attempts 
with good success.’’*® 


Right well she succeeded. She trained him so well that at the tender 
age of eight he was allowed to make his first communion. As long 
_ as she lived John turned to his mother for counsel in personal and the- 


4 


=< ological matters, and some of her letters to him are classic. It is not 


_ too much to say that John Wesley owed to her more than life. 


This remarkable woman died in 1742, having a desire to depart and 


be with Christ. It fell to John’s lot to read the commendatory prayer 

of the Church at the bedside of both his father and mother. After 
her passing, he and his sisters gathered around the bed and fulfilled yo 
last request: “Children, as soon as I am released, sing a Psalm of 
praise to God.” He officiated at her funeral in London. “It was,” he 
said, “one of the most solemn assemblies I ever saw, or expect to see 
on this side eternity.”"* 


School in London, where the fare was as plain as at Epworth, but > 
the scholarship sound. In 1720, when he was seventeen years old, he 
won a scholarship of forty pounds per annum at Christ Church College, 


Oxford, and six years later was elected a Fellow of Lincoln + 
12Harrison, p. 
13T yerman, Vol. i, p. 
147 yerman, Vol. iii, pp. 390-91. 
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The Fellows of Lincoln were required to take priest’s orders in 
the Church of England. His father warned him against entering the 
ministry “as Eli’s sons, to eat a piece of bread”, and urged the need 
of a thorough knowledge of the Holy Scriptures in the original tongues. 
At the age of twenty-two he was ordered Deacon by Bishop Potter, 
who, in later years, was broad-minded enough to say of the Methodists: 
“These gentlemen are irregular: but they have done good; and I pray 
God to bless them.”*® Three years later he was advanced to the priest- 
hood at Oxford by the same bishop. 

In 1727 he removed to Wroote, in Lincolnshire, to serve as his 
father’s curate. The people were described as “unpolished wights”, as 
“dull as asses”, and with heads “as impervious as stones”. 

Two years later he was recalled to his duties as Fellow of Lincoln 
College, and remained at Oxford till his departure for Georgia in 1735. 
On his return to the University, he became an active member of the 
“Holy Club”, which had been organized by his brother, Charles, and 
with which George Whitefield was later associated. It was composed 
of a small group of seriously-minded Oxford men; some tutors in the 
colleges; others under-graduates. The strict rules of discipline were 
inspired by Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying. They fasted 
regularly and made their weekly communion in the Cathedral. As 
they wended their way thither a light-hearted undergraduate exclaimed, 
“Here is a new set of Methodists ‘set up’”. “As the name,” wrote 
John Wesley, “was new and quaint, it clave to them immediately, and, 
from that time, all that had any connection with them were thus dis- 
tinguished.”'® The Club abounded in good works. They visited the 
poor and preached to the prisoners in the Castle, administered the 
Sacrament once a month, and, in addition, after providing for their 
own bare necessities, gave the balance of their income to the needy. 

Wesley’s Oxford days were probably the happiest in his life, and 
he never lost his love for the city and university. Like John Henry 
Newman, he visited it again in his old age. “Oxford had set her seal 
on him, and none of Oxford’s sons loved her better.’’!* 

In 1732 James Edward Oglethorpe, a member of the English par- 
liament, founded a colony in Georgia as a refuge for those who were 
imprisoned for debt, and extended the hospitality of the settlement to a 
group of Moravians. He invited John Wesley to go to Georgia and 
minister to the people. When he consulted his mother, she said, “Had 
I twenty sons, I should rejoice if they were all so employed, even if I 


“UT yerman, Vol. I, p. 43. 

16Wesley’s Works, Vol. vii, p. 402. For an illuminating discussion of the origin 
of the term “Methodist” cf. Tyerman, Vol. 4, p. 67. 

17. unn. John Wesley, p. 44. 
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could never see them again”.'® Accordingly, with his brother, Charles, 
and a company of Moravians, he set sail on October 14, 1735. Ina letter 
written four days before he gave as one of his reasons this: “My chief 
motive is the hope of saving my own soul. I hope to learn the true 
sense of the gospel of Christ by preaching it to the heathen.’’?® 

His destination was Savannah, which then consisted of about forty 
houses. Charles, who also served as secretary to Oglethorpe, took 
charge of the work at Frederica, but left the colony after five months, 
much to the relief of all concerned. Once established in Savannah, 
Wesley proceeded to administer the parish in accordance with his High 
Church principles. On Sundays he read morning prayer at five o'clock 
in the morning; at eleven he had Holy Communion and sermon; 
Catechizing at two; evening prayer at three. At night he conducted 
an informal meeting. Every day in Holy Week he administered the 
Sacrament and preached a sermon. He devoted three hours a day to 
pastoral visitation. His plan to evangelize the Indians was frustrated 
by their stubborn refusal to hear “the great word which the white man 
had to teach”’. 

Had Wesley been content with such a programme all might have 
been well, but he antagonized his congregation by a strict enforcement 
of discipline. None were admitted to the Holy Communion save those 
who had given at least one day’s notice of their intention to commune. 
The tragic story of his refusal to communicate Sophy Williamson, on 
the ground that she had given no such notice, is too well known to 
enlarge upon. He required all god-parents to be communicants ; neither 
would he baptize save by immersion—except in cases of delicate health. 
These requirements, togther with his denunciation of slavery, and his 
opposition to the introduction into the colony of spirituous liquors, 
were too much for the rough settlers. At the instigation of Robert 
Causton a Grand Jury, composed, among others, of Romanists, one 
avowed infidel, three Baptists and sixteen other Dissenters, found a 
true bill against him, though ecclesiastical offences were outside their 
jurisdiction. These circumstances convinced Wesley that his work in 
Georgia was done, and he wrote: 


“And as soon as evening prayers were over, about eight 
o’clock, the tide then serving, I shook off the dust from my 
feet, and left Georgia, having preached the Gospel there (with 
much weakness indeed and many infirmities) not as I ought, 
but as I was able, one year and nearly nine months.”’?° 


18Tyerman, Vol. i, p. 109. 
19]bid., p. 115. 
202 unn, p. 85. 
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Public notices had been posted forbidding him to leave the town, 
but he eluded pursuit; made his way through the trackless forest; tore 
his flesh on brambles; slept in the open, and on Christmas Eve sailed 
from Charleston, bruised in body and broken in spirit. In a brilliant 
chapter, entitled “Down and Out”, Mrs. Harrison writes: 


“The staff of his religion had broken in his hand. The | 
Holy Club was vanquished. In spite of a soul-shattering effort 
it had failed in the rough and tumble of life. The Colonists of 
Georgia had said that it was not suited to the needs of a new 
colony, and they but spoke the truth, for it was too academic 
for brute man and brute nature. After all was said and done 
it had come out of a college quad and out of a scholar’s monkish 


cell.”*# 


From this outline of Wesley’s career up to the time he returned 
from Georgia to England we turn to his “Private Life” as depicted 
with such devastating frankness by Mrs. Harrison in “Son to Susanna’. 

In measured words she depicts a Wesley susceptible to friendship 
with women, but completely lacking in understanding the way of a 
maid with a man. As the reviewer of an earlier biography bluntly said, 
“He was a good deal of a fool about women’. As an Oxford under- 
graduate he rode over to Stanton Rectory, where dwelt Sally Kirkham, 
young, radiant and vital. Their friendship ripened as they jointly read 
Thomas a Kempis. Notwithstanding his oft repeated determination 
never to marry, Wesley began to dream of an engagement and mar- 
riage seven years hence when he would be thirty. But Sally had no 
idea of waiting so long, and married the village schoolmaster. Then 
came the beginnings of a romance with a Mrs. Pendarves, who dubbed 
him behind his back, “Primitive Christianity”. She, too, sought happi- 
ness elsewhere. 

This experience was repeated in Georgia, where he fell in love 
with Sophy Hopky. In the flickering light of a camp fire he said to 
her, “Miss Sophy, I should think myself happy if I was to spend my 
life with you”. Sophy was more than willing. But in the cold light 
of the morning Wesley found it expedient to retire “for a while to 
desire the direction of God”, and, to his genuine dismay Sophy married 
one Williamson. Thus the desire of his eyes was taken away at a 
stroke. 

His most serious and tragic love affair was in his later days in 
England. The widow of a sea captain who was lost overboard, Grace 
Murray, first heard John Wesley preach at five o’clock in the morning, 


and cast in her lot with “the people called Methodists”. She become so 
21H arrison, pp. 176-77, 
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ever I marry, I think you will be the person”, to which she answered, 
“This is too great a blessing for me . . . all I could have wished for — 

’ under heaven if I had dared to wish for it”. Friendship developed into 
= courtship, carried on as she nursed him in sickness; kept his house, 
The course of true love was interrupted by John Bennet, a Methodist 
preacher of parts, who, too, had been nursed by Grace Murray and 
had fallen in love with her. When Wesley hesitated on the brink of 
matrimony, as he had done with Sally Kirkham and Sophy Hopky, Ben- 
net pursued his advantage, and the fair lady wavered between the 


with others, accompanied him on his journeyings. 


bird in hand and the bird in the bush. It was at this point that 
| Charles Wesley took a hand. Fearing his brother might marry, he 
came in hot haste declaring, “All our preachers would leave us, all | 
our societies disperse, if you marry so mean a woman”, referring to. 

_ the fact that Grace Murray had once been in domestic service. Nor > 
was this all. He asserted that people would say, “She was your mistress 
before she was your wife.’’** There is reason to believe that this new-— 
found zeal was inspired by a fear that he would lose the allowance of © 
one hundred pounds a year which he had received from John. Charles — 
then brought his wiles to bear upon Grace Murray. She was told that 
“Mr. Wesley will have nothing to do with you”, whereupon she an- _ 
swered, “Well, I will have Mr. Bennet, if he will have me’. They | 

- were married in St. Andrew’s Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne, in the pres- 
ence of George Whitefield and Charles Wesley. It fell to the lot of 
Whitefield to break the news to John. Once more, his house was left 
unto him desolate. r+ 

Mrs. Harrison gives a vivid account of the gossip, amounting 
to slander, which was permeating Methodist circles concerning this 
affair. Stunned by the tidings John Wesley found refuge in his be- 
loved Oxford and “its dreaming spires”. Weary of malicious tongues, 
he was tempted to remain in cloistered seclusion, but only for a moment. 

He had put his hand to the plough, and could not turn back. So, 
once more, he took up the reins of the leadership of the Methodists 
who at times proved to be a willful and rebellious people. 

Then it was that a friend suggested to him the desirability of mar- 

riage, and marriage outside the circle of Methodism. Reluctantly, he 
acceded to the suggestion, and wrote, “I resolved to take up my crOSS, 
and marry”’.** His choice fell upon Molly Vazielle, widow of a London | 
banker, and the mother of grown up children, and who had nursed 


Wesley through an illness. This strong-minded woman, who, as Mrs. 


22Son to Susanna, p. 
23Harrison, p. 318. 
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Harrison remarks, “caught him between the saddle and the ground”, 
brooked no delay, leaving Wesley no time to consult his preachers. To 
this day the time and place of this disastrous marriage are unknown. 
Charles Wesley was taken by surprise and indulged in impotent rage, 
and it was reported that the Methodists “hid their faces’’** 

Well they might, for a more unsuitable match could not be imagined. + oe 
She had not the slightest sympathy with, or understanding of, Methodism, + a 
despising most of its adherents as hypocrites. Charles Wesley was her > 
pet aversion. It must be admitted that John put his work before his 
wife, and this she bitterly resented. Orthodox Methodist writers like 
Tyerman draw a veil over those thirty years of married life, but they 
were years of crucifixion. Truly, John Wesley endured hardness as a ie 
good soldier. John Hampson describes an unforgettable scene: ae 


“T was once,” he writes, “on the point of committing mur- : a 

der. Once, when I was in the north of Ireland, I went into a Bo a. 

room and found Mrs. Wesley foaming with fury. Her hus- a 

‘ band was on the floor, where she had been trailing hin: by the ; n 

5 hair of his head; and she herself was still holding in he: hand es 
__venerable locks which she had plucked by the roots. I felt as im 

i though I could have knocked the soul out of her.’’*° 


In 1771 Mrs. Wesley left home, taking with her a bundle of his 
private letters in the hope of discovering infidelity. He writes in his 
Journal : 


“Wed. 23.—For what excuse I know not to this day—set 
out for Newcastle, purposing ‘never to return’—Non eam re- 
liqui; non dimist; non revocabo.’’* 


She did indeed return for a short time, but left again, and when 
later she made new overtures to resume relations, Wesley demanded 
that she unsay the slanders she had freely circulated concerning him. =~ 
He wrote: 


“For instance, you have said over and over, That I have 
lived in adultery These Twenty Years. Do you believe this, 
or do you not? If you do, how can you think of living with 
such a Monster? If you do not, give it me under your hand. 
Is not this the least you can do?”’?? 


She died on October 8, 1781. Three days later Wesley writes: 


“I came to London and was informed that my wife died 
on Monday. This evening she was buried, though I was not 
informed of it till a day or two after.” 
2Tyerman. Vol. ii, pp. 110-111. 
ournal (Abridged edition), p. 347. 


unn, p. 276. 
28 yerman, Vol. wt, p. 365, 
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Other important questions call for consideration—notably his doc- 
trinal position and his relation to the Church of England, there being 
involved in the latter the problem of his ordination of Dr. Coke as 
“Superintendent” of the Methodist societies of America. 

Throughout his long life John Wesley was a son of the Church 

of England. He died, as he had lived, “in the communion of the 
Catholic Church”. Later in life he wrote Lord North saying, “I am 
a High Churchman, and the son of a High Churchman”. It must, 
however, be noted that it was the High Churchmanship of the eighteenth 
century, which knew nothing of later ritual developments, or of modern 
Anglo-Catholicism. Dr. Lee makes an apt quotation from a pamphlet 
published in 1703, which said anyone who appears .' 
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“To have a hearty zeal for the Church, is at all strict in the 7 
7 observance of its rules and orders, expresses any concern for 
its safety, or is found to be in those measures which are neces- 
sary for its security and preservation, is likely to be called a 
High Churchman.””® 


One cannot fail to be struck with the similarity of this statement 
to that of Bishop John Henry Hobart, who described High Churchman- 
ship as “denoting an eminent degree of attachment to the essential char- 
acteristics of the Church, and a zeal for their advancement.”*° 


John Wesley conformed to this definition. He highly regarded the 
Fathers of the Church: 


“T exceedingly reverence them as well as their writings, 
and esteem them very highly in love. I reverence them be- 
cause they were Christians . . . and I reverence their writings, 
because they describe true, genuine Christianity, and direct 
us to the strongest evidence of Christine doctrine.” - 

He described those who wrote before the Council of Nicea as 
“the most authentic commentators on Scripture, as being nearest the 
fountain, and eminently endued with that Spirit by whom all Scrip- 
ture was given”. 


In season and out of season he urged the members of the societies 
to follow his example in a regular observance of the Feast and Feasts, 
and in 1744 directed them “To be at church and the Lord’s Table 
every week; to observe as days of fasting and abstinence all Fridays 


in the year”. So well were these rules generally followed that as late 
as 1773 he could write: 


“The Methodists, so called, observe more of the Articles, 
Rubrics, and Canons of the Church than any other people in 
29Lee, p. 27. 
80Hobart. The Highchurchman Vindicated, p. 6. 
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the three kingdoms. They vary from none of them willingly, i 


od — although the English canons were never established by law.”** 
| 
h ,. High Churchman as he was, he could have neither part nor lot 
' with Dissenters from the Church of England, nor with Papists. After 
1e 
a a visit to the Isle of Man, when he was seventy-four, he wrote: “A 
" more loving, simple-hearted people than this I never saw—and no 
h wonder ; for they had but six Papists and no Dissenters on the Island,”’*? 
. and he wrote John Nelson, a Methodist lay preacher, saying: “John, 
ot I love thee from my heart: yet rather than see thee a Dissenting 
minister, I wish to see thee smiling in thy coffin.” 
“T find,” he wrote in 1778, “more life in the Church prayers, than 
y in any formal extemporary prayers of Dissenters.” 
oe He placed a high value upon the Book of Common Prayer, 
(- 7 “T believe there is no Liturgy in the world, either in —_ 
ancient or modern language, which breathes more of a solid, _ 
nt scriptural, rational piety, than the Book of Common ih, 
of the Church of England,’’** 
e and it is noteworthy that he prepared and issued a revision of the Prayer 
bas Book for Methodist use. 


ne On the extremely rare occasions when, by force of circumstances, he — 
attended a Dissenting place of worship, he remarked, “How much more _ 
simple, as well as more solemn, is the service of the Church of Eng- = 
: land’”’.** In 1779 in Glasgow he was at the Church of England service _ 
: in the morning and the Kirk in the afternoon, and writes in his Journal: 


ee ; “Truly, no man having drunk old wine, straightway de- 
*. sireth new. How dull and dry did the latter appear to me, who 


had been accustomed to the former.’’*® 

His High Churchmanship embraced not only discipline and wor- 

ship, but also doctrine. Both John and Charles Wesley were strong — 

on believers in the two Sacraments as the divinely appointed means of _ 

ts, 
grace. 

“ John’s belief in Baptismal regeneration is attested by the fact that 

A . he published an abridgement of A Short Treatise on Baptism written by | 

ate 


his father in 1700. There the doctrine is set forth in undiluted form. __ 
“By baptism, we who are by nature children of wrath, are made chil- 


dren of God”. Baptism “is more than barely being admitted into the 
81Lee, p. 220. 
322 unn, p. 347. 
33 Baines-Griffiths. Wesley the Anglican, p. 110. 

34Tyerman, Vol. iit, p. 278. 
35Lunn, p. 347. 
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Church. . . By Water, then, as a means, the water of Baptism, we 
are regenerated or born again; whence it is also called by the Apostle 4 
‘the washing of baptism’ ’’.*® ne: did his experience of “salvation by | 7 
faith” change these views. . Lee tells that five months after that 
experience John and ane prose the Bishop of London seeking 
his approval for the re-baptism of those who had been baptized by 


Dissenting ministers and had come to question its validity.** 
Dr. Lee observes that Wesley “regarded the Lord’s Supper “as at : 
the heart of Christian worship”. It was to him an essential means of 
grace. He constantly urged his people regularly to commune. As 
late as 1788 he published a sermon, written in 1733, on “The Duty a a 
Constant Communion. Three years before his death he wrote one of 
his preachers concerning a young man who neglected this ordinance, . 
saying: “If he obstinately persists in that neglect, you can’t give him q : 
any more tickets for our society.”** What he enforced upon others, 
he practised himself. It has already been noticed that the members of i. 
the Holy Club at Oxford made their communion weekly. Later Wesley ~ 
“received the Lord’s Supper on an average of once every five tell 
throughout his apostolic life’. It is a matter of record that in 1774, - 
from Christmas to Epiphany, he made his communion every day. He > 
himself wrote: “During the twelve festival days, we had the Lord’s © 
Supper daily: a little emblem of the Primitive Church.” This ex- 
_ perience he repeated in 1788 when he was eighty-five years old. 
In his earlier days he regarded episcopal ordination as ciegeteiriedl 
ms essential authority to administer the sacraments. In 1745 he wrote: 
pi “We believe it would not be right for us to administer 
either baptism or the Lord’s Supper unless we had a commission 
so to do from those bishops whom we apprehend to be in 
succession from the Apostles . . . We believe that the three- 


fold order of ministers . . . is not only authorized by its 
apostolical succession, but also by the written Word.”*® 


Later, he modified his views on apostolic succession in the literal 
sense, but, so long as he could prevent it, no Methodist preacher, either 
in England or America, was allowed to administer either of the sacra- _ 

ments. Some of the preachers were inclined to rebel, but Wesley 
withstood them to the face. In a sermon ery in the meme —_ 


but he that is called of God, as was Aaron”, he _ plainly : 


ee, p. 241. wes 
p. 242. 

88 bid., p. 255. 

89[bid., p. 243. 
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“God has commissioned you to call sinners to repentance ; 
but it does by no means follow from hence, that ye are com- 
missioned to baptize, or to administer the Lord’s Supper. Ye 
never dreamt of this, for ten or twenty years after ye began 
to preach . . . O contain yourselves within your own bounds. 
Be content with preaching the gospel. Do the work of evange- 
lists. I earnestly advise you, abide in your place; keep your 
own station.’’*° 


The high Eucharistic doctrine of the Wesleys may be gathered 
from the Methodism Hymnal. In 1745, under the guise of “Presbyters 
of the Church of England”, Johnand Charles Wesley published Hymns 
on the Lord’s Supper, from which Dr. Lee makes some significant quota- 
tions. Fasting and prayer are indeed 


“Good vessels all to draw the grace 
Out of salvation’s well,” 


“But none like this mysterious rite a 


Which dying mercy gave, . 
Can draw forth all His promised might — 
And all His will to save.” 


The doctrine of the Lord’s Supper as a sacrifice is paws set forth A 
in these hymns. Though He was once offered for sins 


ss “Yet may we celebrate here below, 
And daily thus Thine offering show 


= Exposed before Thy father’s eyes; 

In this tremendous mystery 
- | Present Thee bleeding on a tree, 
Our everlasting sacrifice.” 
| 
7 A And there is more than a suggestion of what Canon Bright called _ 
vor “the prevailing presence” in such lines as these: - 
“We need not now go up to heaven, oe 
} To bring the long-sought Saviour down: 
. Thou art to all already given, 
y Thou dost even now Thy banquet crown: 
4 To every faithful soul appear, 
? And show Thy real presence here.” 

To the end of his long life, John Wesley remained in the com- 
munion of the Church of England; he never contemplated the possi- : 


*°T yerman, Vol. iti, p. 
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bility of leaving it. Even after his ordination of Dr. Coke in 1784, 
he wrote his brother, Charles: 


. 


“This does in nowise interfere with my remaining in the 
Church of England, from which I have no more desire to 

separate than I had fifty years ago.’’* 


How consistently he maintained this position is revealed in his 
letters, sermons, and other writings. Under date of March 25, 1787, 
he wrote Samuel Bardsley, an itinerant preacher: ae 


“T still think, when the Methodists leave the Church of 
England, God will leave them. Every year more and more of 

the clergy are convinced of the truth, and grow well affected 
towards us. It would be contrary to all common sense, as 

well as to good conscience, to make a separation now.’’*” _ 


In his Journal Wesley thus records the action of the Methodist 
Conference of 1789: “July 28—The case of separation from the Church 
was largely considered, and we were all unanimously against it.”** His — 
last word on this subject appeared in the Arminian Magazine for 
April, 1790. He there writes: 

7 “I never had any design of separating from the Church; _ 
I have no such design now; I do not believe the Methodists in | 
general design it. I do, and will do, all in my power to prevent _ 
such an event; nevertheless, in spite of all I can do, many will _ 
separate from it, although I am inclined to think not ee 
nor perhaps a third of them. These will be so bold and in- 
judicious as to form a separate party, which, consequently, — 
will dwindle into a dry, dull, separate sect. In flat opposition 
to them, I declare, once more, that I live and die a =a 
of the Church of England, and that none who regard my judg- 
ment will ever separate from it.’** 


m When he was charged with such separation in fact, though not in < 
theory, he admitted that he deviated from the rules of the Church in| 


“preaching abroad”, in forming societies and the employment of lay — 
preachers, but added: 7 


“All this is not separating from the Church. So far from 
it, whenever I have opportunity I attend the Church service 
myself, and advise all our societies so to do. Nevertheless, 

_“1Lunn, p. 343. 

yerman, Vol. tii, p. 

*3[bid., Vol. itt, p. 586. 
447 unn, p. 347. 
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the generality even of religious people naturally think, ‘I am 
inconsistent’. And they cannot but think so, unless they ob- 
serve my two principles. The one, that I dare not separate from 
the Church, that I believe it would be a sin so to do; the 
other, that I believe it would be a sin not to vary from it in the 
points above mentioned. I say, put these two principles to- 
gether, first, I will not separate from the Church; yet, secondly, 
in cases of necessity, I will vary from it; and inconsistency 


passes away. I have been true to my profession from 1730 _ 
to this day.”* 


- So with Charles Wesley. Writing of the conference, aforemen- 
tioned, he said: “My brother and I, and the preachers were unani- — 
mous for continuing in the old ship.”** Charles died on March 20, 
1788. On his deathbed he sent for the vicar of the parish in which : 

he lived, and said to him: 


“Sir, whatever the world may have thought of me, I have 
lived and I die in the communion of the Church of England, 
and I will be buried in the yard of my parish church.’’*’ 


It was eminently fitting that he was carried to his grave by eight | 
of his brother priests. ry 
There remains one problem—still unsolved—how such an avowed — 
High Churchman as John Wesley could proceed to ordain Doctor _ 
Thomas Coke, already a presbyter like Wesley, as “Superintendent” 
of Methodist work in America. 
Of the fact there can be no doubt. Under his own hand and 
seal, dated, September 18, 1784, he says: 


_ “T have this day set apart as superintendent, by the im- 
7 ; position of my hands and prayer (being assisted by other 
a ordained ministers), Thomas Coke, Doctor of Civil Law, a pres- 
byter of the Church of England, and a man whom I judge to 
be well qualified for that great work. And do hereby recom- 
mend him to all whom it may concern as a fit person to preside 

over the Flock of Christ.” 


His reasons for such an act are not far to seek. In the first place, 7 ¥ <a 
he was distressed that the American Methodists, still under his care, 7 “on 
suffered “for want of ministers to administer the Sacraments of Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper according to the usage of the Church of 


England”. In this connection it should be remembered that, with the 
*T yerman, Vol. iii, p. 636. 
467 unn, p. "344, 
47] bid., pp. 350-51. 
The full text is quoted by Piette, p. 389-90. 
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exception of Francis Asbury, all the Methodist ministers at work in 
America had returned to England at the outbreak of the War of the 
Revolution, and their people were left as sheep without shepherds. 
In the second place, let it be noted that John Wesley had pleaded with 
the Bishop of London to ordain one of the preachers for America, 
only to be met with a blank refusal. In the third, and perhaps most 
important place, Wesley had modified his views on the Episcopate. 
Without question in his earlier ministry he held without qualifi- 
cation the doctrine of apostolic succession ; and that episcopal ordination 
was necessary to a valid ministry and a valid sacrament. In the course 
of time he mentee that eco Under date of January 20, 1746, he © 


writes: 
* “Mon. 20. I set out for Bristol. On the road I read over 
Lord King’s ‘Account of the Primitive Church’. In spite of the 
vehement prejudice of my education, I was ready to believe 
that this was a fair and impartial draught; but, if so, it would 
follow that bishops and presbyters are (essentially) of one 
order, and that originally every Christian congregation was a 
church independent of all others.”** 


This new view was strengthened as he read in 1756 Stillingfleet's s 
Irenicum, and wrote of it: re 


7: “T think he has unanswerably proved that neither Christ aA 
nor His Apostles prescribed any particular form of Church a 
government, and that the plea for the divine right of Epis- > 


copacy was never heard of in the primitive Church.’’*® 


Given the adoption of such views, it is not strange that he could 
write to his brother, Charles, who had strongly protested against this 
action, “I firmly believe, I am a scriptural episcopos as much as any 
man in England or in Europe”. It was this belief which prompted 
his unprecedented act. Many questions have arisen as to his precise 
intention. Did he deliberately intend to make Coke a Bishop in the 
generally accepted sense, or not? Here “doctors” hopelessly differ. — 
On the one hand, it is urged that Wesley carefully abstained from 

using the word “consecrate”. He certified it as an “ordination”. Like- : 
wise he did not use the word “Bishop”, but “Superintendent”, and later | 

sharply rebuked Francis Asbury for assuming the title of “Bishop”. _ 
On the other hand, it is pointed out that on the day before Coke’s . 
ordination Wesley set apart Thomas Whatcoat and Thomas Vasey as 


“elders” in a separate act. His record reads: 
487. unn, p. 340. 
— p. 257. 
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ote “Sept. 1. prayed, Ordained R. Whatcoat and T. Vasey. 
Sept. 2. prayed, Ordained Dr. Coke.” 


Undoubtedly, Charles Wesley believed that his brother intended 
to make Coke a bishop—as did indeed Coke himself. The lines of 
Charles, based on this belief, are famous: > 


Ow easy now are ishops made 


At man or woman’s whim; 
Wesley his hands on Coke hath laid, 


But who laid hands on him?” ~ im 


Perhaps the nearest solution of the problem of intention is summed 
up in Dr. Lee’s words: 
“5 

“Did Wesley then intend to make Coke a bishop? Yes, | 
in Wesley’s meaning of the word. He did not intend to con- 
vey any sacerdotal powers . . . Nor did he intend to convey, 
confer upon Coke any ministerial power of ordination, what- 
ever Coke thought. That power Coke already had, according 
to Wesley’s theory, by virtue of his ordination as a presbyter 
of the Church of England. But in ordaining Coke he intended 
to do something, and something different from that which he 


did for Whatcoat and Vasey.”*° 


And Lee adds, 


45 
: “But by his ordination Wesley sought to set Dr. Coke | 


apart as a scriptural and primitive bishop, according to Wes- 
ley’s idea of that office ; and he defined the function by his trans- 
lation of the title, ‘superintendent’. He conferred no new | 
spiritual character but an administrative authority.”*° 


a It is a relief to turn from such questions to glimpse the closing 
years of the “Father of Methodism”. They were peaceful years, though 
not without a strain of sadness. One by one his contemporaries had 
passed on—father, mother, brother, associates of a common fellowship ; 
so that again and again the old man had to sing, _ 


_ “My company before is gone, 
I am left alone with Thee.” 
Controversies had died down and the Church of England had come 
to recognize the worth of the man and his work, which had so much 
to do with the revival of the Evangelical movement in the English 
Church. 
50L ee, pp. 256-271. 
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Though “the outward man decayed the inward man was renewed 
day by day”. In his eighty-sixth year he preached in almost every — 
ounty in England, not infrequently riding fifty miles a day. The — 

pw letter he wrote was addressed to William Wilberforce, then begin- - 
ning his campaign against slavery. The old man wrote: “Go on, in| 
the name of God, and in the power of His might, till even American | 
slavery (the vilest that ever saw the sun) shall vanish before it.’ : 

The end came when he was eighty-eight. It was a triumphant close | 
to a noble life. The afternoon before he died he sang two verses of the - 
hymn beginning : 

praise my Maker while I’ve breath; 
_ And, when my voice is lost in death, a ay 
Praise shall employ my nobler powers: 
My days of praise shall ne’er be past, : 


While life, and thought, and being last, 


Or immortality endures.’’*? 


Later he exclaimed twice, “The best of all is, God is with us”. — 


About ten o'clock on the morning of March 2, 1791, he whispered, — 
“Farewell”, and fell on sleep, and the trumpets sounded on the other side. 
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Marcus Whitman, M. D., Pioneer and Martyr. By Clifford Merrill Drury, Ph. D. 
The Claxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. Pp. 473. 1937. 


Dr. Drury’s account of Marcus Whitman makes a most readable and fasci- 
nating book. He has obviously gone far afield and dug thoroughly into libraries 
and records to gather his material. Alexander Flick, State Historian of New 
York, wrote the Foreword, in which he states that “Dr. Drury has written the 
fullest and most accurate life of Whitman. The material is well organized, the 
presentation is judicial, the style is dignified and yet sympathetic. Controversial 
questions are handled impartially, and the conclusions are based on solid founda- 
tions. As a study in American pioneer heroism the book should be read by 
every citizen of the nation”. After reading the book everyone would agree 
with Mr. Flick. Both sides of controversial questions have been well presented. 

The ancestries of Marcus Whitman and of his wife are briefly sketched and 
his own early life is rapidly covered. Whitman’s own development and desire 
to be a minister with his final studies as a physician and then his volunteering 
for work in Oregon are also outlined. Marcus Whitman was born in 1802, and 
in 1835 received a commission from Dr. Greene, of the American Board. After a 
preliminary journey to the Rockies he returned to Angelica, New York, and 
was married to Narcissa Prentiss in 1836. After many delays they started 
on their trip to Oregon. Finally, in October of that year, Whitman, with the 
aid of Henry Harmon Spalding, located the Mission at Waiilatpu, not far from 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s fort at Walla Walla. The Nez Perces Indians 
strongly advised against this location because they said, “The Cayuses are bad 
people”. The difficulties of carrying on the Mission station with none too friendly 
and somewhat hostile Indians and with some disagreements between the Mis- 
sionaries, who were located in various places 150 miles apart, are all graphically 
described. Dr. Whitman did a great deal to encourage emigrants and insisted 
that it would be possible to bring wagons across the mountains. As a result 
of his efforts a great many whites came to Oregon, and this led to his famous 
ride to Washington and the controversy about “Whitman saved Oregon”. This 
famous ride in the winter of 1842-43, was in itself an act of heroism, as he 
attempted his trip to Washington across the snow covered Rockies. Dr. Drury’s 
theory is that Whitman left Oregon primarily on Mission business, but there 
may have been in his mind the unexpressed thought that the United States 
should claim Oregon and not barter away her claims. There is considerable 
discussion as to how much influence Whitman exercised in Washington, but — 
there can be little doubt that through his efforts the emigrant stream was 
encouraged and because there were so many who came to Oregon it was but 
natural that the United States should exert her claim against Great Britain. 

In 1843 Oregon changed with an Indian inhabited country to one becoming 
more and more filled with whites who took up the land and drove the Indians 
off their hunting grounds. 
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Dr. Whitman may have been a little overbearing towards the Indians 
and may not have handled them as carefully as he might have done, but he had 
many difficulties to deal with as there were half-breeds stirring up trouble, which 
centered around Whitman, and many Indians died of measles, which was to them 
a strange sickness against which they had no racial immunity. Finally, on No- 
vember 29, 1847, the Indians massacred all the white men at the station and 
also Mrs. Whitman. 

The book has a number of appendices, which list all the letters of Dr. and 
Mrs. Whitman, the cause of Whitman’s ride to Washington and a thorough 
discussion of the Whitman controversy as well as a list of the “eyewitness” ac- 
counts of the massacre”, and also a complete bibliography and index. 

W. R. H. Hopcxrn. 


His Excellency George Clinton, Critic of the Constitution. By E. Wilder Spauld- 
ing. New York: the Macmillan Company. 1938. Pp. 325. 


Governor George Clinton played many important parts alike in the State 
of New York and the country at large. He was the friend of George Wash- 
ington, the rival of Thomas Jefferson; the inveterate foe of Alexander Hamilton 
and Aaron Burr. The son of an immigrant surveyor, he was at one time or 
another a soldier, lawyer, trader, and always a politician. He served as a mem- 
ber of the provincial assembly and the Continental Congress; was appointed 
a State and Continental brigadier-general; was seven times a governor of 
the State of New York, and twice vice-president of the United States. The 
author of this political biography, who is chief of the Publication of the State 
Department, fills in the outline of Clinton’s career in a volume which is destined 
to take front rank. In brilliant fashion he recreates the background of Clinton’s 


period, and while he accords high praise, he is not unmindful of his subject’s 
limitations. It is a discriminating appraisal, both of the man and his times, and, 
as such, is deserving of a permanent place in the annals of the making of the 


United States. 


The Life Story of Rev. Francis Makemic. By Rev. L Marshall Page. Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1938. Pp. 258. 


Born of Scotch parents in Ireland in 1658, Francis Makemie was ordained in 
the Irish Presbyterian Church, came to America about 1682 and first settled in 
Maryland as minister of Rehoboth, the oldest Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. His ministry was exercised there; in the Island of Barbadoes and in 
Accomack County, Virginia. He is said to have been the first Presbyterian to 
preach in Philadelphia and was the moving spirit in organizing the first Pres- 
bytery in this country. He played many parts, being a minister, attorney, dentist 
and doctor. Makemie made the best of both worlds. He carried on a lucrative 
trade with Barbadoes, accumulated several thousand acres of land, ran a sloop and 
owned slaves. All these activities are vividly set forth in this volume which sheds 
interesting and valuable light on life in the colonial period. The book is well 
printed and has some excellent illustrations. It has, however, some serious defects. 
For an author of repute to speak of “Rev. Kennedy” is unpardonable. Nor is it 
free from the grave fault of exaggeration. To declare that Makemie “laid the foun- 
dations of the American Republic” (p. 179), and to assert that he was “one of the 
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greatest men who ever walked the American continent” (p. 143), is obviously an 
over-statement and betrays a lack of that sober judgment which one looks for at 
the hands of any historian. When he comes to deal with matters affecting the 
Church of England in the American colonies the author is in places far from 
accurate. There is no justification for the assertion that “Episcopalians believe 
in predestination” (p. 106). On page 153 he speaks of “Barstow, the church mis- 
sionary” at Jamaica, not even according him his title as “Reverend”. Presumably 
he means the Rev. John Bartow, rector of Jamaica parish. The author seems to 
have a special aversion for the Reverend George Keith. On page 118 he describes 
him as “a false knight”. Twice he dubs him as “a false Quaker”, who “went 
down in history as a miserable liar, bitterly hated to the end of his life” (p. 144). 
There is not a vestige of truth in these statements. They are untrue. Mr. Page, 
in making them, owes an apology, not only to the memory of a good man, but also 
to the readers of this book. 

E. Crowes CHOoRLEY. 


Dick Sheppard and St. Martin’s. By R. J. Northcott with an Introduction by Pat. 
McCormick. Longmans Green and Co. 1937. Pp. 109. 


Part of this volume is concerned with a brief—all too brief—biography of Dick 
Sheppard, followed by a sketch of his successor, Pat McCormick, and a general de- 
scription of the work at St. Martin’s in the Fields. In these pages Canon Shep- 
pard stands out just as he was in life—scholarly; lovable; the unconventional 
parish priest who was moved with compassion and ministered to all sorts and 
conditions of men; a man who was not afraid to experiment where others feared 
to tread. He was the first to broadcast a religious service, much to the dismay of 
the staid clerical brethren who shuddered to think it would be heard by men 
drinking at the bar with their hats on. His name will be had in everlasting remem- 
brance. 


Charles Inglis, Missionary, Loyalist, Bishop. 1734-1816. By Reginald V. Harris. 
General Board of Religious Education, Toronto. 1937. Pp. 186. 


The diocese of Nova Scotia has just celebrated the organization of the Church 
of England in Canada one hundred and fifty years ago by the publication of the 
life and work of its first Bishop, Charles Inglis, former rector of Trinity Church 
in the city of New York. It forms an excellent supplement to the Life of Bishop 


Inglis by Mr. Lydekker, reviewed in this Magazine recently. The appendices are 
particularly valuable, containing as they do a list of the writings of the Bishop; a 


Chronology; Sources and Bibliography. The biographical sketches of the clergy _ 
who served in Canada is of special interest as it includes those American loyalist — 
clergy who migrated to Canada during or after the War of the Revolution. 


The Bishop. Extracts from the Correspondence of Arthur Selden Lloyd. 1938. 
Pp. 61. 


Dr. Chapman has gathered together extracts from the letters of Bishop 
Lloyd, happily described as “sometime Bishop in the Church of God, and now a — 
guest in his Father’s house”. They reflect the ripening wisdom of a man who : 
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Burr. What the Episcopal Church has done for America. ae 


Leighton Parks. Address by Bishop William Lawrence. April 3. 
5 Pennington. The Church of England in Early Colonial New Hampshire and 
the Rev. Arthur Browne. 

St. Agnes Church, Franklin, N. C. The First Fifty Years. 


The New American Church Monthly. May. Containing I. The Planting of 
‘the Church in Virginia. II. Chorley. 
2. Fifty Years of the Clerical Union. 7 
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